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E are bolshevists, we who support the amendment—along with such violent Reds 

as President Coolidge, John W. Davis, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator 
David I. Walsh, Governor Cox, and so on. We are all bolshevists, I am coming to 
think—all of us who adhere to the general movement for social welfare, so far as that 
movement means something more than pure charity and simple amelioration. But 
what of the bolshevists who, in order to defeat this amendment, are doing more than 
a little to undermine, or even to destroy, popular confidence in Congress and represen- 
tative government? What of the bolshevists who are made by child labor—products 
of cheated childhood, victims of the ignorance that attends child labor? 


It is said, the age limit set by the amendment is too high. We reply, first, that 
the “under eighteen years” phrase is a Constitutional maximum and not a legal min- 
imum. We reply, second, that to have granted Congress a power equal to that possessed 
by the States in the field commonly known as child-labor legislation, it would have 
been necessary to place the limit at twenty-one instead of eighteen. Massachusetts, 
among other States, actually does limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under twenty-one years of age. We reply, third, that if no age limit whatever had 
been specified in the amendment, the Supreme Court of the United States would almost 
certainly be compelled, by precedent of Constitutional law, to assume an age limit of 
twenty-one.. ; 


The “under eighteen years” maximum allows for unforeseen conditions or con- 
tingencies that may arise in the next hundred years, or the next five hundred. It 
allows, also, if and when considered: advisable, such special provisions relating to 
hours of labor, night work, and extra-hazardous occupations, as are found in all good 
state laws. This explains why the amendment contains, besides the word “‘prohibit,”’ 
the words “limit” and “‘regulate.”’ 
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Since February 23, 1922 


EADERS WILL RECALL that it was THE 

REGISTER which appealed to Dr. H. E. Fosdick, 

in the beginning of the arraignment of funda- 

mentalism in these columns, February 23, 1922, to 

speak against the enemies of his own Baptist 

church, who at that time were threatening it with 
schism and disaster. 

We have good reason to say that our challenge 
to the preacher resulted directly in his sermon in 
May, 1922, on “Shall the fundamentalists Win?” 
That discourse, from which all his trials proceed, 
we thought was only the liberal crusader’s first 
assault upon the intolerance of the fundamental- 
ists, and that it would be followed by a tremendous 
and sustained charge against the unspeakable 
dogmas of the fundamentalists. We looked for a 
great reformer. But the fight died. And now 
comes Rey. Joseph Ernest McAfee, who broke with 
the Presbyterian church several years ago, and 
says, in the Christian Century, that Dr. Fosdick 
will not carry on, because he “is not a fighter.” 
“His friends,” says Mr. McAfee, “protest he is not 
afraid; he simply does not want to be a radical 
leader.” : 

Once, after the war, Dr. Iosdick wrote a maga- 
zine article “when it looked to most as though the 
air were charged with emancipation for thought 
and religious aspiration, as for all human hopes.” 
The reactions “doubtless had an alarming effect 
upon Dr. Fosdick. ... At any rate he has never 
done it again.” The sermon also produced regret 
even among Dr. Fosdick’s friends, and the New 
York Presbytery voted its disapproval of it last 
spring. Mr. McAfee thinks Dr. Fosdick is sorry, 
too, that he preached the sermon, because “he is 
not a fighter.” 
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The writer proceeds, in the most friendly spirit, 
to explain how Dr. Fosdick, on account of his vir- 
tually enforced retirement from the First Presby- 
terian Church in New York City, is “now left in 
an equivocal position.” “If his foes [i.e., the funda- 
mentalist Presbyterians] were indeed foes, and had 
planned their coup maliciously, they could not have 
schemed more cunningly.” What does this mean? 
Mr. McAfee explains. Dr. Fosdick has revealed 
himself not as an individual standing like a leader, 
although he be facile princeps, but rather “he is a 
type; he is one of a group.” What is the type? 
The question is answered in a way by two illustra- 
tions, one a young university student, a woman, 
who “gets back her faith” through Fosdick, whom 
she recognizes “as one who lives in this new world.” 
The other is a young business man who saw how 
“unrelated to reality was his religious training.” 
He found in Fosdick one who made him a church- 
man again. Other examples of the “type” are to 
be found among the preachers in the churches, but 
Fosdick’s monumental service, which fundamental- 
ist or radical could never render, was easily prin- 
ceps. But he is only a “type” of a “group.” What 
will happen now to this service? Is it done with? 
We ask the question before we reach Mr. McAfee’s 
indirect and clairvoyant answer to it. In a word, 
he says the service, though great, is only transitory, 
He writes: 


No word need be said or should be said in disparage- 
ment of such a service. The demand for it is real. It is 
native to this particular epoch through which we are now 
passing. Yet anything like a complete survey of the de-. 
mand for religious leadership must reveal its temporary, 
not to say ephemeral character. The groups to which such 
liberal leadership appeals are dwindling, and must even- 
tually pass. Théy come mainly out of homes where con- 
stant and formal instruction in the traditional doctrines of 
the denominational churches is maintained. These homes 
are growing fewer and fewer. . These individuals have 
passed out of such homes, to have their religious ideas re- 
inforced by orthodox Sunday-schools, and later by denom- 
inational colleges. This reinforcement is not sufficient of 
itself to constitute a religious “education.” No system 
which confines religious instruction to half an hour or an 
hour each week under poorly qualified teachers can prop- | 
erly call itself education. And formal religious education 
in the denominational colleges—well, such a quantum is 
scarcely worth discussing. — 


That is a dignified way of saying that Dr. Fos- 
dick’s greatest usefulness is over, unless he becomes 
more than a type and strikes out as a genuine 
liberal. Youth has no need of his service other- 
wise. So-called liberal leadership in the evangeli-- 
cal denominations, of which he has been the chief 
spokesman, fails to qualify for the requirements 
of a quarter-million students in this country. Of 
Dr. Fosdick and his type, as we read Mr. McAfee, 
this is true,— 


There is little essential difference between the fundamen- 
talists and the modernists [or liberals] who remain in 
regular standing among the denominational churehes. If 
asked what are the fundamental doctrines of religion 
they will substantially agree. They are the existence of 
a personal deity and his control of the universe, the in- 
terpretation of the mediatorial person and work of Christ 
in the process of human salvation, the character and 
proper use of the Bible as containing the essential truths 
of a saving religion. There is sharp, at times violent, dis- 
agreement among them as to what is the “proper” state- 
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ment of these doctrines. and upon “interpretations” which 
meet the requirements. But there is emphatic agreement 
among them upon the essential character of these formu- 
laries. The preaching of both groups is alike occupied 
with turning these doctrines over and-over, magnifying 
their importance and embodying true religion in the ideas 
and ethics which they generate. 


We are especially grateful to have a man who has 
passed out of orthodoxy say this. Ourselves have 
said it repeatedly. It comes with a peculiar force 
from Mr. McAfee who despises out-and-out liberal 
theological consistency as we Unitarians speak it. 
On the quoted part of his article we are in hearty 
accord. We have said the equivalent of it often. 
Last week we remarked, Dr. Fosdick is not a 
liberal. He has missed the way, probably because 
there is in him a certain strain familiar to stu- 
dents of so-called evangelical psychology, a strain 
that would come out in the time of terrific testing. 

How, then, will Protestant churches meet the 
situation? How will they make religion real for 
to-day? Count out the fundamentalist’s way at 
once. “He believes that every legislature of every 

State should cut these noxious heresies [evolution, 
etc.]| out of every textbook used in the public 
schools.” Impossible. The other way? “Well,” 
says Mr. McAfee, “it is not the way it is being met 
by the modernists,” of whom Dr. Fosdick is facile 
princeps. They are zealous 


barely to graze past within the limits of denominational ec- 
elesiastical propriety. The doctrines they are content to 
talk about are not interesting. The intellectual life I have 
been trying to describe does not consider their doctrines 
the essentials of religion. If current leadership wishes to 
interest this intellectual life it must talk about something 
else. What shall that something else be? 

Shall it be the drawing of a sharp distinction between 
the material and the spiritual, and the identification of 
the interests of religion exclusively with the latter, after 
the manner of an eminent Protestant divine in an article 
of a current magazine? Shall it be the ringing of homiletic 
changes upon the definition of religion voiced by that splen- 
did soldier and mystic, Donald Hankey, to the effect that 
“religion is the betting of one’s life that there is a God”? 
Shall it be iteration and reiteration of the statement, in 
the face of so much demonstration to the contrary, that 
the eminently noble, sacrificial, useful life is attainable only 
under the inspiration of devout acceptance of these doc- 
trines which fundamentalists, and modernists within the 
denominational folds, are agreed to be essential to religion? 

Manifestly not. For that is committing the folly all over 
again, To restate the doctrines mentioned, in such terms 
that the group emerging from the formerly orthodox reli- 
gious training can “keep” or “get back their faith,” is a 
service for which many of them will be devoutly thankful 
the rest of their lives. But it is no way to evince the 
leadership which the weight of intellectual life of to-day 
and to-morrow will demand of their religious leaders. 
Whatever be the form or substance of the doctrines ad- 
yanced, be sure that this. intellectual life will recognize 
only such leadership as is prepared to employ the same 
methods and spirit of inquiry which prevail in their class- 
rooms and laboratories, namely, that which leaves no place 
for dogmatic or other unfounded assertion, which advances 
nothing as truth that cannot and does not yield to that ~ 
test. “There is no salvation except intellectual freedom.” 


It is worth all this space to attain that last 
sentence. Mr..McAfee’s words doubtless sound 
like a revelation from God to millions of good 
people who have hearkened to “types” and “groups” 
of which Fosdick is facile princeps. But to readers 
of Tup Recister, and the enlightened and devout 
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of our liberal household, our great Unitarian 
Church, they are not revelations at all but repeti- 
tions which have passed into the vital and dynamic 
truisms of our faith. Let all who want complete 
spiritual joy, who are eager to meet the high de- 
mands for the noblest living, who wish to grow in 
reverence and service as they grow in modern wis- 
dom and understanding, who require, in sum, the 
faith of perfect freedom and the freedom of perfect 
faith,—let them all come into the hospitality and 
abundant labors and organization of the gréatest 
religion in the world. 


On English Fundamentalists 


HEN L. P. JACKS was here last spring he 
gave an interview to THE REGISTER by the 
facile intermediary, Edward H. Cotton, in the 
course of which he said, concerning Fundamental- 
ism in this country: “ It seems to be a peculiar 
American affliction. We in England do not have 
it. We could not have it. We have our orthodoxy, 
of course, though, on the whole, the tendency is 
towards liberal opinion. Such a feat as the ex- 
pulsion of a college president because he believed 
in evolution would be impossible in Great Britain.” 
The quotation was copied all over the country. 
It is one of those statements that produce a state 
of mild but persistent irritation, because it is not 
true in the way in which it is stated. The college 
president example is, of course, all right. But one 
would gather that all Christians in England tend 
to be liberal and intelligent. The fact is, in the 
mass they are just as ignorant, backward, and au- 
thoritarian, as our people are. Take, for instance, 
the benighted condition of the Church of Eng- 
land. In fact, the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge is far less in England than it is in America. 
Fewer children get education. There are so many 
of the pitiful lower classes over there who are de- 
meaned economically, socially, and certainly in re- 
spect of ignorance. Our people do have, also, that 
assertiveness of freedom and equality which one 
never finds in the little island among the masses 
who “know their betters.” 

What is the truth in Dr. Jacks’s remark? It is 
this: Liberal thought among English thinkers has 
freer course because, first, the fundamentalist type 
of people, with their social inhibitions, have not the 
nerve or the facts to rise up and protest; and 
second, the English do not get excited about any- 
thing, trusting, in their calm assurance, to mud- 
dling along because things usually come out all 
right anyhow. This last reason is a part of a set- 
tled culture of centuries. But every one of the 
fundamentalist tenets, beginning with the infallible 
Scriptures and ending with the carnal second com- 
ing, is accepted as a requirement for salvation by 
as large a proportion of English church people as 
American church people. Our fundamentalists are 
conspicuous because they are raw and blatant about 
their religion, as they are about many other things. 
The lesson is, a people may live in quiet and re- 
straint without adding one cubit to its intelligence. 
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One Nation Actually to Disarm 


Soria, September 24. 


| net UNDER the pressure of the 
“Left,” which is in control of the 
machinery of state-in two of the great 
countries and several of the smaller ones, 
disarmament is in the Buropean and 
American air. But it has taken a country 
of the smallest size, with military and 
naval traditions second to few, to proceed 
with legislation for as near an approach 
to actual and complete disarmament as 
is possible or conceivable. 

Denmark is not a republic, but a king- 
dom. That country is governed, however, 
by the Socialist party. And it is the “Left” 
that has originated the impressive scheme 
of complete abolition of Denmark’s ma- 
chinery of war. There is an interesting 
personal note in the fact that the man 
who framed this legislation, Minister of 
War Rasmussen, is planning to legislate 
himself out of office, for there will be 
neither ministers of war nor of the navy 
under the new order of things. 


THE DANISH SOCIALISTS, now in 
the saddle at Copenhagen, think, in the 
first place, that their country is spending 
too much money by far on its machinery 
of war. They estimate that a major part 
of it can be spent to great advantage on 
the educational and other constructive 
systems of Denmark instead of being 
lavished on the army and the navy. So 
the bill framed by Rasmussen provides 
for a reduction of expenses on the army 
and navy from a round 60,000,000 crowns 
to an eloquent minimum of 11,000,000 
crowns. ‘The officers, men, and ships in 
both army and navy—if they could be 
called that—will be devoted to strictly 
policing purposes provided by the rules of 
the League of Nations. 

For instance, the army will be reduced 
to a force of 7,000 men, strictly for 
frontier-guarding purposes, such as the 
enforcement of neutrality laws. An in- 
teresting phase of this feature of disarma- 
ment will be the abolition of the conscript 
system. The soldiers, or rather frontier 
guards, will enlist for a period of twelve 
years, as is the case in the defeated coun- 
tries whose armaments have been abol- 
ished by the various treaties at the end:of 
the Great War. Hach year 700 men will 
be recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
Thus the army as a career will cease to 
exist in Denmark. The country made 
.famous by the “melancholy Dane” will 
offer no inducement to men, either good, 
bad, or indifferent, to seek fame and for- 
tune by submitting to parliament “expert” 
reports demanding larger appropriations 
to guard against hidden dangers, dis- 
cernible only to the initiated—or the self- 
seeking. In this sense the disarmament 
of Denmark will be spiritual as well as 
Inilitary. 

Not only will numbers and expense for 
war purposes be to a remarkable extent 
abolished in the little Northern state, but 


“mussen’s occupation be gone. 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THm REGISTER 


armament even in its greatly reduced 
amount will be greatly modified in the 
direction of harmlessness. For instance 
rifles, quickfirers, and artillery will be 
abolished in the Danish frontier force. 
The men will be armed only with revol- 
vers, carbines, and bombs, which have be- 
come essential weapons in the world after 
the War. As can readily be seen, even 
the establishment reduced to 7,000 men 
will not possess the capacity for war on 
any scale. : 

The navy—and Denmark’s nayy has 
brilliant as well as tragic pages in its 
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city building, more money is provided, 

disbursed, and accounted for than the 
whole nation spent a generation ago 


record—will be reduced to five steamships 
ranging from 800 to 1,500 tons burthen. 
This naval force will be used exclusively 
to regulate the fisheries in Danish waters, 
including Greenland and Iceland. In ad- 
dition, motor boats will be used to police 
the rivers. The remnant of the navy will 
employ some of the units of the old navy, 
but it will have neither torpedoes nor 
mines, neither will it have submarines. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Danish 
naval force will be quite harmless. 

Of course, when all these reductions 
and transformations of the Danish armed 
forces on sea and land are effected, the 
employment of the war and navy depart- 
ments will be ended and they will be ac- 
cordingly abolished. Thus will Mr. Ras- 
But he 
apparently estimates that Denmark will 
cheerfully dispense with his services as 
Small-scale war lord and reviewer-in-chief 


of masses of men armed with lethal 
weapons. 

However, Mr. Rasmussen has a trade. 
He is a printer, and for several years 
past he has been publishing a socialist 
newspaper in the country that has _pro- 
moted the views on disarmament which 
he as minister of war is about to put into 
effect. The stage for this reform, the 
first of several radical measures figuring 
on the socialist program for Denmark, is 
fully set. The disarmament project has 
been accepted by vote of the Cabinet. 
Only remains to have it put through Par- 
liament, where the “experts” will have 
their chance to present the hidden dan- 
gers which make it obligatory upon Den- 
mark to retain the conscription system 
and keep the young manhood of Denmark 
under arms. But it looks at this writ- 
ing like clear sailing for the government 
bill for real disarmament. ‘ 

It is maintained by nations fully armed 
that disarmament is impossible for them. 
because they have internal and foreign 
problems, in their contacts with neighbor- 
ing states, that make an armament es- 
sential to safety. In some cases these 
menacing neighbors have been fully dis- 
armed by treaty since the War, and the 
recovery of their power to strike for 
revenge is kept closely under surveillance 
by Allied commissions on the spot. In 
other cases, this explanation of foreign 
danger making armament a necessity is 
based upon the purpose to keep foreign 
populations included within new frontiers 
under subjection. These non-disarming 
countries are. as actual a menace to the 
peace of the world, because of their.agres- 
sive designs, as any of the dangers that 
beset the world before the Great War “to 
abolish war.” 


IT WAS a great American, Salmon. P. 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, who said, at a historic 
moment in the history of our country: 
“The way to resumption is to resume.” 
It can be said in the same way that the 
way to abolish armaments is to abolish 
them. Denmark, like some of the non- 
disarming new countries created by the 
decrees of statesmen, has traditional prob- 
lems growing out of historic wrongs. 
With equal propriety and with far better 
reason, Denmark might have said that 
she could not disarm until she had solved 
these problems. But Denmark has liqui- 
dated with the past. She is turning her 
face squarely to the future—and she is — 
laying down her arms. Well might these 
newly forged empires consider Denmark’s 
example, abandon their designs to carry 
out Napoleonic policies and likewise lay 
down their arms. But these countries 
are still under the domination of the 
“Right.” The hope for the new and far 
better point of view is the growth of the 
“Left.” For in the “Left” lies the hope 
of Europe for the new and much desired 
order of things, a 
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For Child and Nation 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 


Eweeutive Secretary Massachusetts Child Labor Commit- 
tee; author of “Child Labor and the Constitution,’ ete. 


WO RBASONS for ratifying the pro- 

posed child-labor amendment to the 
Federal Constitution are: First, the Fed- 
eral child-labor act of 1916, and second, 
the Federal child-labor act of 1919. The 
thing we want has been tried, and its 
value proved. ‘ 

During the period of Federal law and 
administration, extending, with an inter- 
mission, from 1917 to 1922, a number of 
the very backward States, freed of the 
competition of- neighboring States with 
low-standard child-labor laws, made re- 
markable progress in raising their own 
legal standards of child protection. But 
whatever hope we may have entertained 
that the other very backward States would 
go and do likewise has been disappointed 
by the legislative record of 1923 and 1924. 
Federal law and administration had come 
to an end, and seemed likely to stay at 
an end indefinitely. 

So we still have States that are will- 
ing, or feel constrained, to subsidize their 
industries with child labor of a gross and 
shameful sort that is no longer tolerated 
elsewhere in this country thus disgraced, 
while States that now have decent or 
more than decent legal standards are find- 
ing increased difficulty in enforcing their 
own child-labor laws. The existence of 
Federal law and administration helped 
the States to live up to those professions 
of good-will toward children which they 
had written into their statutes. 

Out of the lessons of experience, the 
Association of Governmental Labor Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada, 
representing 31 American States, has de- 
elared unanimously in favor of the child- 
labor amendment and expressed “the be- 
lief that the enactment of Federal 
child-labor legislation will aid the States 
in the enactment and administration of 
child-labor laws.” 

The court decision by which the first 
Federal law was declared invalid was fol- 
lowed immediately by a large increase 
in the amount of industrial child labor. 
A similar effect followed the decision 
which stopped the operation of the second 
Federal law. How much child labor is 
there now in the backward States? 
Enough, it seems, to prevent the adoption 
of higher state standards of protection. 

Opponents of the amendment, at- 
tempting to minimize the amount of child 
labor in the States with low legal stand- 
ards, quote the census figures of 1920— 
and unwittingly support our argument for 
a third Federal law! The Federal law 
of 1919 was still in force when those 
figures were obtained! That law contained 
a fourteen-year age minimum for mills 
and factories, and limited to eight hours 
a day, with no night work, the labor of 
persons under sixteen in mills and fac- 
tories. By its age, hour and night-work 


- provisions, it affected the backward States, 


not the advanced States; and it is in the 


backward States that most of the increase 
in industrial child labor since 1920, par- 
ticularly since 1922, has taken place. 

Of course the number of industrial child 
workers under fourteen was very small 
on the census showing. But the Federal 
law of 1919 has not been in operation 
since 1922, and the statutes of twenty- 
three of the States that nominally pro- 
hibit the labor of children under fourteen 
in industrial occupations contain excep- 
tions and exemptions which permit chil- 
dren under that age to work in such oc- 
cupations. It is true that when the 
Federal law was declared unconstitutional, 
all but three States had the fourteen- 
year age minimum for mills and factories 
—but remember the numerous and varied 
exceptions and exemptions. Remember also 
that the restoration of the former Federal 
standards would include the eight-hour 
provision, and that in,1920, according to 
the census, more than 61,000 boys and 
girls under sixteen years were employed 
in the mills and factories of the twelve 
States which still permit longer than an 
eight-hour day—nine hours, ten hours, 
eleven hours, “sunrise to sunset.” 

“Leave it to the States,” say opponents 
of the amendment. How long? And what 
of the children meanwhile? Six States 
in 1924 have acted on the amendment. 
Three have acted adversely, two of them 
declaring by legislative resolution that 
their children have all the protection they 
need, thank you. The three are Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. Louisiana, 
in 1924, defeated a bill to raise its state 
standards to limiting the hours of its work- 
ing children to nine a day and 54 a week. 
It still permits a ten-hour day and 60- 
hour week. 

North Carolina claims to have made “a 
substantial improvement” in its state pro- 
vision for the protection of working chil- 
dren, Its 1924 legislature eliminated the 
clause allowing boys twelve and thirteen 
years of age to work in mills and factories 
under special certificates. According to 
a state investigation in 1928, only sixty- 
six children were so employed, so what 
becomes of North Carolina’s claim to “a 
substantial improvement” in its state law? 
The thousands of children fourteen and 
fifteen years old in mills and factories 
may still work eleven hours a day and 
sixty a week. But the state law limits 
to nine hours a day the labor of convicts 
whose work is contracted out. In at least 
one respect it is better to be a convict in 
North Carolina than a mill child. 

Georgia, which allows children of twelve 
to go to work in factories on a poverty 
permit, which is not difficult to obtain, 
allows children of fourteen-and-a-half to 
work all night; and any child may work 
ten or eleven hours a day or even longer, 
for there is no limitation of hours ex- 
cept the sixty-hour week in cotton and 
woolen factories. In other manufacturing 


establishments the legal hours are from 
“sunrise to sunset.” In the past ten years, 
during which the Georgia Legislature has 
met ten times, not one improvement has 
been made in the state child-labor law. 

For some reason, doubtless altruistic, 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has taken a leading part in the campaign 
against the amendment. This organiza- 
tion, always strong in advocacy of 
national protection of industry, is equally 
strong in opposition to national protection 
of boys and girls in industry. Always 
the ardent champion of state rights, where 
child labor is. concerned, it is now ex- 
tending its beneficent interest to the farm 
child. On its official stationery there has 
gone out to the farm journals a letter urg- 
ing their editors to warn the farmers that 
if the amendment passes, children can be 
stopped from working in agriculture, and 
suggesting that they will be. Sheer non- 
sense, this last, for nobody proposes any 
such absurdity. The States have always 
had the power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of children in agriculture, 
and the only two instances in which it 
has ever been used have been in connec- 
tion with industrialized forms of agricul- 
ture in which boys and girls are employed 
in wholesale numbers, like the young 
workers in niills and factories. Did you 
ever notice the advertising in the farm 
journals? Do you suppose it has an effect 
on editorial opinion? 

Say certain manufacturers to the people, 
“You can’t trust Congress, but you can 
trust us, in this matter of child labor.” 
Here in Massachusetts they say there is 
nothing to the idea of industrial disad- 
yantage in competition with States having 
low child-labor standards. Maybe not, but 
in the past they have said to us, not only 
in Massachusetts but in other Northern 
States, “We can’t stand the competition 
if you raise your standards here, but if 
you'll get a Federal law, reducing the 
disparity between high-standard and low- 
standard States, we'll back you.” Why 
the change of attitude? Is it possible 
that Northern capital has gone South, and 
that this is the reason why the competitive 
argument is weak—if it is? 

We are bolshevists, we who support the 
amendment—along with such violent Reds 
as President Coolidge, Mr. John W. Davis, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator 
David I. Walsh, Governor Cox, and so on. 
We are all bolshevists, I am coming to 
think—all of us who adhere to the general 
movement for social welfare, so far as 
that movement means something more 
than pure charity and simple ameliora- 
tion. But what of the bolshevists who, in 
order to defeat this amendment, are doing 
more than a little to undermine, or even 
to destroy, popular confidence in Congress 
and representative government? What of 
the bolshevists who are made by child 
labor—products of cheated childhood, vic- 
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tims of the ignorance that attends child 
labor? 

It is said, the age limit set by the 
amendment is too high. We reply, first, 
that the “under eighteen years” . phrase 
is a Constitutional maximum and not a 
legal minimum. We reply, second, that 
to have granted Congress a power equal 
to that possessed by the States in the 
field commonly known as child-labor legis- 
lation, it would have been necessary to 
place the limit at twenty-one instead of 
eighteen. Massachusetts, among other 
States, actually does limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under twenty- 
one years of age. We reply, third, that 
if no age limit whatever had been speci- 
fied in the amendment, the Supreme Court 
of the United States would almost cer- 
tainly be compelled, by precedent of Con- 
stitutional law, to assume an age limit of 
twenty-one. 

The “under eighteen years” maximum 
allows for unforeseen conditions or con- 
tingencies that may arise in the next 
hundred years, or the next five hundred. 
It allows, also, if and when considered 


advisable, such special provisions relating _ 


to hours of labor, night work, and extra- 
hazardous occupations, as are found in all 
good state laws. This explains why the 
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amendment contains, besides the word 
“prohibit,” the words “limit” and “regu- 
late.” 

A Catholic cardinal residing in Boston 
has taken a hand in the campaign against 
the amendment. But Catholic prelates 
elsewhere in this country have assumed 
no such position, and the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Council is heartily supporting 
ratification. Let it be said, briefly, that 
the amendment deals solely with labor and 
not with education, control of which re- 
mains among the reserved powers of the 
States. If Congress should find it possible 
or desirable to impose an educational 
qualification for a work permit, it clearly 
could not do so, constitutionally, in a way 
involving any sort of religious discrimina- 
tion. See the Bill of Rights. 

See also the Bill of Rights for the an- 
swer to the charge that the amendment 
gives Congress power “to take from 
parents absolute control of all persons 
under eighteen,” and the equally ignorant 
assertion that Congress is handed “a blank 
check.” ‘The power really granted is safe- 
guarded from abuse not only by common 
sense and public opinion acting through 
representative government, but by certain 
parts of the established Constitution, par- 
ticularly the Fifth and Ninth Amend- 
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ments limiting all powers of Congress to 
a reasonable exercise thereof and pro- 
tecting the home from unwarranted in- 
yasion and individual liberties from viola- 
tion. But it added that Congress has 
already, twice already, exercised the power 
it thought it possessed, impliedly, to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of young 
persons, and that in so doing it was not 
bound by a maximum of “under eighteen 
years.” It was bound by public opinion 
and considerations of public policy. 

We who support the amendment believe 
in the Constitution, but we believe also in 
the democracy of the Constitution. We 
believe that the Constitution was made 
for man, and not man for the Constitu- 
tion; or, as Jefferson said, that the Consti- 
tution “is for the living and not for the 
dead.” We believe in our dual system of 
government, but in this instance we be- 
lieve also in using it dually to meet a 
modern social and humanitarian need. 
We believe in state rights, but not when 
they conflict with national necessity and 
national self-respect. We believe in state 
rights, but in the paramountey of the 
rights of children. We believe in children 
—the children of Massachusetts—and of 
Georgia—and of the whole country. Of 
such is the Republic of America. 


I Go to See “Outward Bound” 


Which teaches me that life is the business of making choices 


. 


I NEED not pretend to be a dramatic 
critic in speaking of Mr. Sutton Vane’s 
play, “Outward Bound,” which has been 
for two weeks playing at the Plymouth 
Theater in Boston, and which I hope may 
be played until its beauty and truth have 
found their mystic way into the public 
consciousness. 

There! I have proved my unworthi- 
ness as a critic by “showing my hand” at 
the outset! But the fact is, this is a 
play that defies criticism as death itself 
defies it. 

The play opens with the stage setting of 
the smoking-room of a modern ocean 
liner. The sea and the voyage of death 
have a sort of inseparable kinship. From 
time immemorial the poets have used the 
sea and ships as one of the truest figures 
of speech for our “last voyage.” Mr. Vane 
continues the tradition; and we are 
shocked, at first, at the fact that he places 
the whole play in such a commonplace 
setting as the smoking-room of the most 
up-to-date ocean liner! But Mr. Vane’s 
answer is plain, ‘‘The Indian sails to death 
in his canoe; we are touched with the 
romance of the figure. The men of the 
sailing-ship era sailed to death ‘with sails 
set’; we thrill with the appropriateness of 
the figure. But don’t be deceived! These 
were but the common boats of their day. 
Your common boat is the ocean liner; and 
just as you are, in the smoke-room of the 
liner, just so will you sail to your 
destiny !” 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


You see, at one stroke, before the cur- 
tain has been up for a minute, death is 
robbed of its romance and placed among 
life’s actual facts. No man ean sit 
through those first minutes and not feel 
that romancing about death is a piece of 
business that is spiritually silly! He can- 
not say, “Somehow it was thus and so 
for other men; it will be different for me.” 
Nor can he say, “No matter what I have 
done or been, death will kindly and gen- 
erously even-up the score.” 

No, no, says Mr. Vane, there is no 
“evening-up” about it; it’s just yourself 
and your own choices that—but let me 
not run ahead of my story and the play. 

Scrubby, the steward, is seen at the 
wine counter, wiping his liquor glasses. 
Dear, imperturbable, wise Scrubby, who 
never lifts his voice, but utters his 
truths about death as if they were as 
true and sure-as brushing your hair in 
the morning or working for your living! 
That is just what Mr. Vane wants 
Serubby to do; and that is what Herbert 
Heywood makes Scrubby do to the end 
of the chapter. It’s a fine piece of act- 
ing. I think the psychologists might 
call it the sublimated self-expression of 
death. 

Enter then the contrast in the person 
of Mr. Prior. The psychologists might 
call him the effervescing expression of 
death and its fear. ‘ 

Enter then, unseen, certainly unheard, 
and sometimes almost but never quite 


forgotten, Ann and Henry. They are 
two lovers whom the world cruelly 
hindered, and who attempted suicide. 
They are “halfways,” citizens of neither 
life nor death. The two difficult parts 
are taken with appealing power by 
Marcia Byron and Leonard Mudie. Their 
shrinking fear, both of the cruel world 
they tried to desert and of death as a 
separating force, their love for each 
other, and their silent wonderment at 
their plight—all of this is done with 
high skill. And those who have heard 
Ann’s last shriek, as she finds that 


‘Henry may possibly have wandered 


away from her forever, will remember it 
as they remember Lady Macbeth’s speech. 

Hnter next Mr. Prior, a worldling, tossed 
hither and yon by his own weakness and 
the craze for liquor. As he swaggers 
in and says to Secrubby, “Yes, Steward, 
you will probably see a great deal of me 
on this trip,” we all recognize the type. 
He is the habitué of the drinking-saloon, 
a good-tempered boaster in the face of 
life’s nothings and a coward before her 
real somethings; yet withal more sinned 
against than sinning, and frankly terror- 
struck at the coming of the Wxaminer. 
The part of Prior, taken by Tom Nesbit, 
ealls for strong and continued emotional 
expression. It is one of the chief parts of 
the play, if there is any chief part in a 
play where every actor is chief. And Mr. 
Vane has here done, let me say in passing, 
a skillful piece of work that may escape 


eS 


 lains, death gives us all at last a leading - 


_ to give him another chance. 


e } . 
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notice. He has written a play in which 
there is not a subordinate part. Why? 
Because he is writing of the democracy of 
death. He says not a word about it, mind 
you. But he has constructed a nine- 
person play in which every one has a 
leading part! And is that not exactly 
what death does, what death is? Think 
this over, and see if you do not agree with 
me that something that Mr. Vane does not 
Say is as strong as something he does say. 
Tt is a stroke of genius, this democracy of 
death, pictured in a nine-person play with- 
out a subordinate part! MHeroes or vil- 


part! 

But of Prior and Mr. Nesbit’s acting. 
He does not rant; he does not overstrain; 
he acts the part of the frightened fellow of 
the world; he breaks at the breaking 
point; and you break with him. And 
when from behind the curtain you hear 
his last cry, “Oh, Mrs. Midgett,” you, 
know that he is seeking aid from the 
mother whom so long ago he had driven 
from him. And when you hear Mrs. Mid- 
gett, who is really Prior’s mother say, 
“Thank God, he wants me now” (quota- 
tion not exact), you know that the was- 
trel soul is on the way home, and his judg- 
ment will be the severe test of seeing if 


he can begin again and live with that . 


mother-soul of the universe whom he 
rejected for passion and drink. 

Let us come to Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, 
the worldling of the pronounced “sex” type. 
She had her chance in the life of an 
honest man, her husband, Colonel Clive- 
den-Banks, She threw that chance away. 
The most cruel line in the whole play is 
where the Examiner tells her without 
pity, “You were not even an honest harlot.” 


_ Charlotte Granville maintains a difficult 


role. She is the one person in the play 


-who kept me wondering as to how she 


would really, at last, take the judgment 
of the Examiner. Is not my suspense an 
acknowledgment of the power of her act- 
ing as well as of the genius of Sutton 
Vane’s writing? Lest I overstep the 
bounds of frankness, let me simply ask 
this question, “Is not society’s most dif- 
ficult decision exactly this, how shall we 
treat such a woman? Is not purity and 
decency always bafiled and suspended as 
it seeks to give judgment on chosen but 
humanly-natural ~ evil?” And having 
asked that, let me say that when Mr. 
Vane’s BExaminer simply sentences this 
poor proud deceitful soul to go on living 
forever with her high-minded husband, to 
look forever-into his pure and unsuspect- 
ing eyes until her own eyes become pure, 
—it seems to me that he has come near to 
God’s method of judgment. For to im- 
purity the greatest of all punishments is 
to be forced to live every moment, every 
hour, forever, with purity! Charlotte 
Granville sustains the suspense of this 
vast judgment with accuracy that amazes, 
and with power that grips. 

Dear little Mrs. Midgett, really Mrs. 
Prior. Serene with lowly service, a Lon- 
don “charwoman,” wise with the wisdom 
that comes only by service; with a heart 
that held on to that boy of hers until at 
last in the spaces of death she was able 
Miss Du- 
pree’s acting lasts in the memory as 
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motherhood lasts, and she seemed to me 
to play it with the reality of motherhood 
that looks death in the face unafraid. 
Eugene Powers, “Lingley of Lingley 
Limited,” carries well the part of the 
“busy business man” who has never given 
a thought to death, baffled at last by a 
situation that he cannot organize and 
dominate. When the Examiner calls, 
“See that he takes the right road, 
Scrubby,”’ we know that Lingley of Ling- 
ley Limited must begin all over again; 
but we know also that we have been 
watching a consummate piece of acting. 
Reverend William Duke is presented by 
Gerald Cornell as a clergyman who in 
spite of superficial views has bent his life 
in the one direction of rendering true 
service to society. He clings to Prior, the 
wastrel, in affectionate comradeship; he 
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Here you are, my human children, how 
has the voyage fared with you? ‘“Halloa,” 
—that’s all. But how to take the greet- 
ing? That’s everything! 

And he is such a human judge! A short 
jolly man dressed in a Palm Beach suit and 
a Livingstone African helmet. You judge 
‘that he is of the same profession as Rey. 
William Duke by a black clerical “dickey” 
over his shirt-front! A most comfortable 
little man! But this Rev. Frank Thomp- 
son, as played by Whitford Kane, soon 
makes you know that his apparent good 
nature is simply the good nature of truth, 
truth that never doubts itself, never fails, 
never makes a misjudgment, never cuts 
eorners. Without lifting his voice, always 
with a kindly loving smile, but without 
one accent of weakness, Rev., Frank 
Thompson tells Mr. Lingley that the busi- 


TWO THE EXAMINER CANNOT PASS 


The “Outward Bound” passengers all are passed. The Examiner, (Whitford Kane), 
and his newly-come-from-earth assistant, Rey. Mr. Duke (Gerald Cornell), are 


leaving the mystic ship which journeys Beyond the Beyond. 


These are young lovers, Ann (Marcia Byron) and Henry (Leonard Mudie). 
they thought, would bring eternal love together.. But the Bxaminer cannot pass °* 


them. 


my children,” 


is baffled by Mrs. Cliveden-Banks; he 
prays with simplicity for his fellow- 
passengers; and he stands the test of 
playing a professional réle without allow- 
ing you to sneer at the expert point of 
view, and this is a relief from the average 
picture of the clergy on the stage. 

With rather tense breath you wait for 
the dread Examiner. He is to judge 
these mortals! He is to tell them all 
“where they are going.” They are none 
of them at home with the prospect of 
meeting him except, perhaps, little Mrs. 
Midgett. 

The dread moment comes! The Hxam- 
iner is on board! And how do you know 
he is on board? By the cheeriest “Halloa” 


from behind the scenes that you could. 


imagine! Reflect on that as a picture of 
God’s judgments! ‘“Halloa,’—that’s all. 


They are “half ways,’ who lacked courage to carry on. 
eternal sailing back and forth. Pitifully the Hxaminer regards them. 


Two remain unpassed. 
Suicide, 


Their fate is 
“Not yet, 


he says softly, and then, with Mr. Duke, departs 


ness of final destiny is just as real a busi- 
ness as that of “Lingley Limited’’; tells 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks that purity is just 
as plain common sense as good health; 
tells Prior that spurned mother-love will 
claim its own at last, and that he, Prior, 
who faced nothings bravely must now, 
normally and naturally, begin to face the 
first great something, his own mother’s 
affection. And so on through the whole 
list. Without falter, /Mr. Kane plays 
the part with rare truthfulness. I am 
almost ready to call it the greatest part 
and the greatest acting in the play—but 
the play has no subordinate parts and no 
secondary acting. 

And the lesson? Well, just this. We 
are our own judges. There is no terror 
about it. There is no sentimentalism 

(Continued on page 10386) 
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Religion Around the World — ae 


Trends in the Field 


of Foreign Missions 


The anxiety of Protestants in America . 


over the property and personnel of their 
missions in and around Shanghai, the seat 
of the internal disturbance in China, is 
not the chief worry of mission interests, 
if they give credence to recent appraisals 
of their work. 

EByents since 1914 have utterly shaken 
Asia’s respect for Western Christianity, 
writes Upton Chase, former missionary, in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Asiatics, seeing 
material prosperity, have been disappointed 
in the West’s lack of a corresponding in- 
tellectual and spiritual superiority. They, 
including formerly friendly Chinese, are 
unwilling to let America and Europe be 
the interpreters of their own religion. 
Some Chinese have become actively hostile. 

From another source comes an illustra- 
tion. Missionaries in Peking, according to 
a dispatch to the Boston Transcript, are 
dismayed at the effect of American church 
life on Chinese students in this country. 
They say “that far more students go to 
the United States as Christians and return 
non-Christians than leave China non- 
Christian and return Christian.” 

Whatever the measure of truth in these 
statements, Mahatma Gandhi’s advice is 
pertinent and wholesome, given to one who 
sought it. To BE. Stanley Jones, successful 
missionary among the educated classes of 
India, he said: “Practice your religion 
without adulterating it or watering it 
down; practice it in its rugged simplicity. 
You must emphasize love, as love is the 
central thing in, Christianity, and you 
need to study non-Christian religions more 
thoroughly so that you may have a more 
sympathetic approach.” 

The natural evolution of mission work, 
a solution, in fact, of much of its difficul- 
ties, is again indicated by the comments 
of F. H. Hawkins of the London Mission- 
ary Society, recently returned from head- 
ing an investigation of the Society’s work 
in South Africa. In the Cape Province, he 
relates, much of the work formerly done 
by the European missionary is being car- 
ried on by native Africans trained on the 
ground. ‘This is proving very satisfac- 
tory,” he continues, “and.the foundations 
of an indigenous church are being well 
laid.” 


Seventh Day Adventists lead all other 
denominations in appropriations for foreign 
missions in proportion to their member- 
ship, according to their recent statement. 
The foreign mission enterprise of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is threatened 
with a cut of about twenty-five per cent. 
in finances, beginning with November 1. 
This announcement, however, made by the 
denominational organs, may have the 
same result as a similar published alarm 
by the Presbyterians last year, which 
ended with an oversubscription of the 
mnission fund. 


The Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States is organizing an American 
Board of Catholic Missions. The Catholic 
mission system is now, in the main, like 


that of the Protestant bodies. The new 
board will co-ordinate the activities of 
present mission agencies. 


Theodore Howard Somervell, one of the 


three members of the record-making Third . 


Mount Everest Expedition, has dedicated 
his life to medical missionary work in 
southern India. 


Jewish Race or Jewish Religion? 


Divergent ideas as to whether the Jew 
should emphasize his racial heritage were 
set forth in sermons at celebrations in 
New York City of Yom Kippur, or Atone- 
ment Day, the high tide of the Jewish 
liturgical year. Rabbi Samuel Schulman 
said at Temple Beth-El: “We must make 
clear to the world, if we do not want to 
suffer from racial bigotries, that we do 
not emphasize the racial element in our 
heritage. ... If we deny to any one in 
America the right to base Americanism 
upon Anglo-Saxon or any other kind of 
racial heritage, ... we ourselves must 
cease emphasizing the Jewish race and 
lay all stress and importance upon the 
Jewish religion.” : 

But Dr. Rudolph Grossman at Temple 
Rodeph Sholom asserted racial Jewish dis- 
tinctiveness. “As citizens,” he declared, 
‘we are American to the core. ... But as 
Jews we are a people apart. We have 
always been such, and we must still re- 
main such, even in these days of broader 
outlook and finer hope; not because we 
choose to be clannish or chauvinistic, not 
because we are race-proud or religiously 
self-opinionated, but because we consci- 
entiously believe that this old Judaism 
still has a message and a mission that 
the world needs.” 

There are those who hold that the Jew’s 
belief in his own superiority (ie., the 
chosen people dogma) is the one cause 
for antipathy against the race. 


In Brief 


The trustees of Mercer University in 
Macon, Ga., have asked for the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Henry Fox, 
biology in the University, because his 
teachings on the theory of evolution and 
his religious beliefs are not in harmony 
with the fundamental position of the 
Baptists of Georgia. Since 1922, Dr. Fox 
has been secretary of the Georgia Academy 
of Science. 


A “Christmas Ship of Friendship” will 
sail from Philadelphia, Pa., November 10, 
laden with practical gifts for the suffer- 
ing children of Germany. Miss Caro- 
lena M. Wood, chairman of the Ship Com- 
mittee at Room 608, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City, is receiv- 
ing money contributions, and goods should 
be shipped, transportation prepaid, to 
American Friends’ Social Service Commit- 
tee, 1521 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“T don’t like that word ‘impossible’ when 
the destinies of mankind are in question,” 
says Dr. L. P. Jacks. “Man is a creative 
being—that is, a conqueror of the im- 
possible.” 


professor of~ 


La Follette and Wheeler 
Are Not “Wet” Candidates 


Because of an alleged “wet” position of 
the Progressive Presidential candidates, 
Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
wrote to Senator Burton K. Wheeler, who 
is a Methodist layman, inquiring as to 
his and Senator La Follette’s attitude on 
prohibition. 

In reply, Senator Wheeler pointed to 
the fact that he had worked and had 
voted for prohibition, that Senator La 
Follette, too, had voted for the prohibi- 
tion amendment. But, he explains, prohi- 
bition is no more an issue in the campaign 
than slavery or woman suffrage. The 
real question is whether there is to be 
a Chief Wxecutive who will enforce the 
liquor laws against rich and poor of- 
fenders alike. : 


Speaking of the Republican failure to 


enforce the prohibition laws, Senator 
Wheeler writes: “Mr. Mellon, himself in 
the whisky business for forty years, is 
placed at the head of the Treasury De- 
partment, which has to do with the en- 
forcement of that law, and was interested 
in large quantities of whisky when the 
Volstead Act was passed and profited by 
its sale thereafter. ... Senator La Fol- 
lette and I... stand foursquare for law 
enforcement against bootleggers as well as 
others.” 


Y. M. C. A. Reports Gains 


Last year the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and 
Canada enjoyed the largest annual in- 
crease in membership yet recorded. The 
total membership of the reporting 1,693 
Associations is 988,522, which represents 
a gain of 9.5 per cent., according to figures 
compiled for the Year Book. Bible classes 
total 232,943 for the year, a gain of 11.5 
per cent. Aggregate attendance at Bible 
classes and other religious meetings 
reached approximately 9,549,000 men and 
boys, an increase of 11.6 per cent. An 
increase of net Association property to 
$159,521,000, or 8.1 per cent., in the year 
is reported. 


“Use the entire [public] school program 
for training in character,” writes Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck of the University of 
Iowa in the Christian Advocate. “We 
are ceasing to regard the moral life as 
a special compartment of the entire per- 
sonality. ... . The good person is not good 
in an abstract and general way. He is one 
who habitually meets every vital situation 
gracefully, thoughtfully, 
and ideally.” 


“Just ‘being religious’ is not enough,” 
Says Dr. Horace Westwood in announc- 
ing a series of sermons on “Changing Reli- 
gion in a Changing World.” “Just hay- 
ing faith in the better outcome of things 
may be that foolish optimism which 
shows lack of intelligence. . . . Hope in 
God is no panacea without human con- 
secration, and sincerity and loyal hearts 
will not suffice without an intelligent 
understanding of the co-operation re- 
quired.” 6 


and helpfully, - 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuet A. Extot, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fuuuer, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forsus Roperrson, Assistant Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., an 
honored and beloved veteran of our fellow- 
ship, died on October 5, 1924, in his 
eighty-ninth year. He had held pastorates 
at Portsmouth, N.H., from 1862 to 1883, 
and at the First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass., from 1883 to 1914, since which 
time he had been pastor emeritus. 

The following ministers have been in- 
stalled in their new parishes: Rev. F. W. 
Smith at Newburgh, N.Y., on September 
9; Rev. R. W. Jones at Bridgewater, 
Mass., on October 5; Rev. R. P. Doremus 
at Gloucester, Mass., on October 8; Rev. 
H. W. Foote at Belmont, Mass., on Octo- 
ber 12; Rey. J. F. Krolfifer at Davenport, 
Ia., on October 16; and Rev. J. B. W. 
Day at Lancaster, Pa., on October 16. 

The following ministers have taken 
charge of the work in certain churches: 
Rey. D. M. Welch is leading the services 
at Knoxville, Tenn.; Rey. S. G. Palmer 
at Shelter Neck, N.C.; Mr. Loughran at 
Ridgewood, N.J.; Prof. K. Lake at North- 
ampton, Mass.; Rev. C. T. Billings at Bol- 
ton, Mass., Prof. C. W. Chenowith is the 
stated supply of the church at Dighton, 
Mass., and Rev. H. Begun has charge of 
the work at Colorado Springs, Col. 

Rey. L. G. Wilson, pastor emeritus, has 
resumed charge of the pulpit at Westboro, 


Mass. 


Department of Religious Education 
BooKLeET oF THE BEACON HyMNAL 


The Booklet which contains four serv- 
‘ices and about seventy-five hymns selected 
from the Beacon Hymnal has come from 
the press this month. It will give a good 
idea of the contents of the book, and will 
serve our schools until the Hymnal itself 
is ready a few weeks hence, while its 
cost—only ten cents per copy—will not be 
‘a burden to any school. 


Fimtp Work 


The three members of the Department 
have been in the field as much as their 
other duties will permit. Dr. Lawrance 
is giving the month of October to the 
churches in Maine and two in Canada. 
He is visiting Augusta, Waterville, Bel- 
fast, Bangor. Ellsworth, Eastport, Houl- 
ton, Ottawa, and Montreal. At Montreal 
the autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28, 

Dr. Buck has: spoken before the Alli- 
ance of the First Church in Somerville, 
Alliance at Medford, and preached at a 
union service of the four churches in 


Church Building Activities 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Association on October 14, the 
President gave in rapid outline an account 
of some of the church building operations 
and undertakings which are now in pro- 
cess or in prospect in our fellowship of 
churches. It is not probable that the list 
here given is in any way complete, but 
the record shows an unusual amount of 
activity in and among our churches in the 
improvement of our facilities for worship 
and for work. 

The splendid new church in Washing- 
ton, with the north and south parish 
houses and the cloister between, has been 
completed and the dedication services are 
set for October 26 and 27. This is an 
event of importance throughout our fel- 
lowship and the achievement of the hopes 
so long cherished for a representative 
and noble Unitarian church building in 
Washington is a matter of satisfaction 
to our people far and near. The attractive 
and convenient new church in Salem, Ore., 


Medfield, with young people conducting 
the devotional service. She held a teacher- 
training institute at Franklin, N.H., and 
preached at the morning service. 

Mr. Fairley gave an address at the 
Connecticut Valley Conference at Deer- 
field, held in connection with the one- 
hundredth 
building, and at Staten Island on October 
15th. He attended committee meetings 
with reference to the Rowe Camp summer 


conference, at which it was decided to hold 


the conference session another year. 


Tur New YorK OFFICE 

The New York office of the Department 
of Religious Education is planning a train- 
ing class for teachers and officers of 
ehurch schools to meet in the New York 
Headquarters on ten consecutive Tuesday 
afternoons at 5.15, beginning November 
11. The plan is to spend the first hour 
in conference on different types of teach- 
ing, each conference to be led by some 
one who is in authority on the particular 
type which is being discussed that eve- 
ning. For example, Miss Lawrance will 
lead the discussion on the Dramatic type; 
Rev. Paul Chapman will discuss the Lec- 
ture type; Rev. H. S. Richardson will 
take the Bible-text study; Miss Elizabeth 
Edland will lead the hour devoted to 
Story Telling; Rev. R. H. Blackshear that 
on Discussion; Miss D. L. Henderson on 
Worship; Mr. William Blodgett on Proj- 
ects, and others will be announced later. 

After a short recess for supper, the 
institute will reassemble at seven o’clock 
for a series of lectures and conferences 
on ‘The Pupil,” which will be led by Rey. 
Elizabeth Padgham, of Rutherford, N.J., 
who has had experience in directing simi- 
lar classes in the very successful commu- 
nity school of religious education in 
Rutherford. 


anniversary of the church 


has been finished and was dedicated on 
‘October 5. It stands on the site of the 
former building and is built from designs 
by Mr. HB. J. Lewis. The parsonage stands 
on the adjoining lot. At Reading, Mass., 
the charming new church is finished and 
equipped, as well as the new parsonage 
adjoining. This is one of the most com- 
plete of our smaller churches, with all the 
needed equipment for a growing work in 
a suburban town. There has been some 
delay in the installation of the organ, 
but the church is otherwise ready for 
dedication. 

A similar delay on the part of the organ 
builders has postponed for a time the 
dedication of the fine new church in Port- 
land, Ore. This is a building of Georgian 
design, thoroughly appropriate, beautiful 
of aspect, accessible and convenient. The 
new church in Hartford, Conn., is nearing 
completion. It will be occupied next 
month and probably ready for dedication 
in December. The new church and parish 
house in Albany, N.Y., is in about the 
same state of preparedness. The interior 
finish is going forward in this charming 
colonial structure which stands on a V- 
shaped lot looking right down Washington 
Avenue. ‘This church will also be ready 
for dedication about Christmas time. 

The church in Waterville, Me., has been 
so completely renovated and its interior 
appearance so altered that it is practi- 
cally a new church. It was rededicated 
on October 5. It is not only admirably 
and centrally located, but it is now the 
handsomest church in the city and has 
ample equipment of church building, 
parish house, and parsonage. The church 
in Richmond, Va., is being more than 
doubled in size and thoroughly re-equipped. 
It is especially gratifying to note that 
this enlargement of the church building 
is necessitated by the crowding congrega- 
tions. Here also the work is sufficiently 
advanced to justify the expectation that 
the church will be dedicated before the 
new year. ; 

At Portland, Me., the Preble Chapel is 
under reconstruction. A two-story ad- 
dition is being added which will house the 
large Stunday-school, give the ladies a 
new parlor, and also furnish a large hall 
for social and dramatic purposes. The 
whole building is being stuccoed on the 
outside. It is expected that the entire 
work will be completed and the building 
ready for re-occupation in November. The 
fine old country meetinghouse in Frances- 
town, N.H., was completely restored and 
renovated during the early summer, so 
that it too is practically a new church, 
and it was rededicated in July. 

The expense of these church building 
operations vary from the more than $600,- 
000 in the church in Washington to the 
$4,000 or $5,000 which sufficed to restore 
the meetinghouse in Francestown. The 
expenditures have been met in various 
ways. The enlargement of the Preble 
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Chapel at Portland is provided for by a 
generous and timely bequest which the 
Society has recently received. The beau- 
tiful chureh at Portland, Ore., is built out 
of the proceeds of the sale of the former 
church property and there is a modest 
endowment left whereof the income will 
be available for the upkeep of the new 
property. The same happy situation 
exists at Hartford, Conn., where the old 
property was sold for enough to acquire 
the new lot, build the new church and 
leave a small endowment fund. 

At Francestown, the money for the res- 
toration of the meetinghouse was raised 
ehiefly by local subscriptions among 
the permanent and summer residents of 
the town, aided by small grants from the 
Downing Fund and the Association. At 
Richmond, the local society has raised 
$17,000. The enlargement is going to 
cost $25,000, and the society needs and 
deserves the aid of co-operating friends 
in the completion of the building fund. 
In the remaining cases: those at Wash- 
ington, Reading, Albany, and Salem, Ore., 
the building funds have been provided by 
the co-operation of the local societies and 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
the Alliance is in several cases aiding 
with the necessary furnishings. 

Three other church building operations 
are in prospect. The society in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, with the co-operation of the 
Association, has accepted the designs for 
a beautiful new church which will cost 
about $65,000. Construction will begin 
early in the spring. The designs for new 
churches at Framingham, Mass., and 
Pittsfield; Mass., have been accepted and 
approved but there are not yet in sight 
sufficient funds to justify the letting of 
contracts. 

There has been almost equal activity 
in the building of parish houses and the 
acquisition of parsonages. The commo- 
dious new parish house at Belmont, cost- 
ing some $45,000 and connected directly 
with the church building, was dedicated 
on October 7. The splendid new parish 
house at Weston, Mass., is nearly finished 
and will be dedicated next month. The 
construction of the new parish house at 
Eyanston, Ill, is steadily moving along 
.and the society expects to occupy it about 
Thanksgiving. 

At Plainfield, N.J., the plans for the 
parish house have been somewhat modi- 
fied owing to changes on the adjoining 
lots. This society has in hand in cash 
and local pledges some $18,000, and con- 
struction is expected to proceed imme- 
diately. 

The church at Wilton Center, N.H., has 
built and equipped a modest parish house 
which adds opportunity for the social life 
of the community. At Memphis, Tenn., 
a parish house has been built and is in 
present use as the church, awaiting the 
time when the whole plant can be com- 
pleted. The parsonage is now under con- 
struction. At Tulsa, Okla., the parsonage 
is ready and the parish house under con- 
struction. Plans for new parish houses 
have been accepted and work may at any 
moment begin at Harvard, Mass., and 
Peterboro, N.H. The commodious parish 
house connected with Christ Church, 
Dorchester, was dedicated late in the 
spring and is now in full use by the 
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Sunday-school and congregation. The 
Icelandic Society in Gimli, Manitoba, has 
occupied its new parish hall. The church 
in Cincinnati has planned the enlarge- 
ment of the parish house and work will 
soon begin. . 

Of parsonages it may be noted that 
pleasant houses for the ministers’ use 
have been purchased by or for the churches 
in Gloucester, Mass., Flushing, N.Y., and 
Keokuk, Ia. 

In addition to these new buildings a 
large amount of work has been done during 
the summer for the repair or redecoration 
or renovation of church properties. At 
Presque Isle, Maine, a new organ has been 
installed and was dedicated October 12. 
At Ellsworth, Me., the church has been 
completely restored, and at Castine, Me., 
the charming meetinghouse has been taste- 
fully painted and decorated. At Mont- 
pelier, Vt., the pulpit has been recon- 
structed and the chancel refurnished. At 
Exeter, N.H., the parish house has been 
altered on the inside so as to provide 
better accommodations, and the whole 
building painted and decorated. At Haver- 
hill, Mass., a new heating-plant is being 
installed. At Roslindale, Mass., the entire 
plant has been renoyated and a new organ 
dedicated. At Walpole, Mass., the meet- 
inghouse has been painted without and 
within, and the meetinghouse at Sudbury, 
Mass., has been painted on the outside. 
A new organ has added to the attractive- 
ness of the church in Ridgewood, N.J., and 
repairs and improvements are noted at 
Hackensack, N.J., Toronto, Ontario, Wheel- 
ing, W.V., Lawrence, Kan., Palo Alto, 


‘Calif., and Alameda, Calif. 


Finally, two of the churches recently 
damaged by fire—those at Wellesley, Mass., 
and Flatbush, N.Y.—have been restored. 

It is a pleasure to note that in almost 
every one of these cases there has been 
a gain not only in accommodations and 
equipment and facilities for work and wor- 
ship, but also in regard to beauty and 
in appropriateness and charm of design. 


Washington Church Dedication 


The third church built by Unitarians 
of the national capital since the first 
Society was organized in 1821, will be 
dedicated on October 26-27. Chief Justice 
Taft, who is a member of the church, and 
also president of the Unitarian General 
Conference, will have an important part, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is to preach the 
dedication sermon. 

Ground was broken on September §&, 
1921, for the present church building 
and two wings to be used for parish and 
community activities. The total cost, in- 
cluding land, will reach $650,000. It was 
in 1909, during the administration of 


. President Taft, that Washington Unita- 


rians decided that the old church, built 
in 1877 at 14th and L Streets, was no 
longer adequate. The American Unita- 
vyian Association, which had given ma- 
terial support to the earlier building pro- 
gram as the representative of the denomi- 
nation at large, consented to the arrange- 
ment. A site was purchased and Presi- 
dent Taft laid the corner stone of a new 
church a few weeks before the end of 
his term. 
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Before the old property could be sold 
to advantage, the World War was in 
progress. <A good offer for the new site 
was accepted and the corner stone re- 
turned to 14th and L Streets. Early in 
January, 1920, it- was voted to purchase 
the present property, and in March of that 
year the last service was held in the 
old church. After consultation with the 
American Unitarian Association, it was 
decided that the rules of the American 
Institute of Architects should be followed 
in the selection of an architect, the first 
step toward the building of a new church: 
Jompetition was limited to six firms or 
individuals. 
of the department of architecture of the 
University of Pennsylvania, acted as 
architectural adviser and prepared the 
program for the competition. Cass Gil- 
bert, Henry Bacon and John Wynkoop, all 
of New York, were elected by the com- 
peting architects a jury to judge the com- 
pleted drawings. . Coolidge and Shattuck 
of Boston were the successful architects. 

The approach to the church proper is 
by a monumental terrace up broad flights 
of steps and through a portico with tall 
Corinthian columns surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, above which rises the graceful spire. 
The auditorium is in the typical colonial 
style with a barrel-vaulted ceiling sup- 
ported by columns. Flanking and con- 
nected with the far end of the church are 
wing buildings of two stories and base- 
ments. One of the wings, Pierce Hall, 
is named ‘for Rey. Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, minister of All Souls since 1901. 
The other is called the Hale Parish House, 
in memory of Edward Everett Hale, chap- 
lain of the United States Senate from 
1903 until his death in 1910. The two 
wings extend a considerable distance to 
the street back of. the church proper, and 
are united by a narrow one-story connect- 
ing building on the street side, enclosing 
an open court which will have a cloister 
and garden. 

In addition to the support given by the 
American Unitarian Association, about 
forty Unitarian churches and the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League have given pews, 


and fifty members of the Washington So-° 


ciety have contributed memorials, furnish- 
ings, and the like. The organ in the 
main auditorium and the spire clock, to 
be lighted at night, are memorials. All 
Souls has a bell cast -in 1822 by Joseph 
W. Revere, son of Paul Revere. It was 


warranted, with suitable usage, for one 


year. In 1909 it was found necessary to 
change the action of the hammer, as the 
side of the bell upon which it had struck 
for nearly ninety years had grown dan- 
gerously ’ thin. : 

Many eminent men have helped in the 
making of the history of a century of 
Unitarianism in the national capital. 
John Quincy Adams and John C. Calhoun, 
members of the cabinet of President Mon- 
roe, were members of the original ‘So- 
ciety, Adams later became President, and 


Calhoun Vice-President. Millard Fillmore © 


and William Howard Taft were other 
Presidents affiliated with All Souls. 
Adams, another Unitarian who became 
President, held office many years before 
a Unitarian Society was organized in 
Washington. 


Prof. Warren P. Laird, head - 


John 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gauiacuer, President 
Miss Loutsz Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. AtuErton, Secretary 
* Miss Exisasern B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board: : 
e October Meeting 
The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held Friday, October 10, Mrs. 
Gallagher presiding. Twenty-nine were 
- present from Maine, New Hampshire, 


- Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 


New York, and New Jersey. 

The treasurer announced the disband- 
ing of the branch at Charleston, W.Va. 
It has sent a gift of $500 to The Alliance 
to create the Mrs. Charles Walker Fund 
for the school at Shelter Neck, N.C. It 
has placed in memoriam the name of its 
beloved leader, Mrs. Hllen Coolidge 
Daniels, whose death occurred June 16, 
1924. The board voted to express to 
Charleston its deep regret at the circum- 
stances that made disbanding necessary 
and its grateful appreciation of the gen- 
erous gift. 

The president reported having ad- 
dressed neighborhood meetings at Win- 
chester, Lynn, and Worcester, Mass., 
Keene, N.H., and the Northern Conference 
in Montpelier, Vt. Her itinerary for the 
next few weeks includes visits to Burling- 
ton, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Washington, D.C., 
where she will have a part in the program 
at the dedication of the new church, Hrie, 
Meadville, Dunkirk, Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Albany. She was asked to convey the 
cordial greetings of the executive board 
to all the co-workers she may meet. 

Mrs. Emile Glogau, Middle States vice- 
president, told of the success of the New 
York League booth at the Women’s Actiy- 
ities Exhibit in New York City, Septem- 

_ ber 22 to 27, and spoke with appreciation 
of the valued service of Mrs. Budlong 
throughout the week. Many visitors 
stopped at the booth to receive A. U. A. 
tracts and Alliance pamphlets, to learn 

about the Wayside Pulpit, and the pro- 

gram of the denomination, for religious 
education. The exhibit was so well worth 
while that plans will be made at once for 
a repetition in 1925. 

The International committee reported 
that Dr. J. T. Sunderland wrote and had 
printed for this committee a leaflet on 
the work of Mr. H. K. Singh, the lamented 
leader of the Unitarian movement at 
Khasi Hills, India. The board passed a 
vote of grateful appreciation to Dr. Sun- 
derland. 

Mrs. H. B: W. Speight set forth vividly 
the significance of the student gathering 
at Mount Holyoke College in June. Two 
students were helped to attend the con- 
ference by The Alliance through the Col- 
lege Centers committee. The frank, fear- 
less, non-controversial discussion of vital 
topics, and the deep desire of the young 
people to get at the meaning of personal 
religion, made the conference one of great 
promise. 
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The Social Service committee reported 
forty-seven new branch committees and a 
most encouraging display of interest. 

It was voted to hold an Alliance Week 
at Star Island in 1925, the exact date to 
be reported later. 

The paper read at Star Island by Mrs. 
Roger W. Cutler on Fireside Circles in 
the Church and the Home has been 
printed for distribution 

A request from the committee on the 
Near East Relief was presented to the 
meeting and referred to the executive 
officers. 

Will Alliance women co-operate in 
every possible way with minister and 
church in the observance of Golden Rule 
Sunday, December 7? 


Work in the South 


In a recent issue of Tur CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, a very interesting article was 
published, entitled “Life in a North Caro- 
lina School.” Such a splendid statement 
concerning the backward condition of 
people living in that part of our United 
States should have aroused great interest 
in the opportunities there for work among 
white people who have the very best in- 
heritance, so let us ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing questions: 


What are we doing in North Carolina? 
Are we needed there? .Why? 


First: We are supporting two schools 
and four churches, with an opportunity 
for a fifth. Together with this, the Social 
Service work looms large both at Shelter 
Neck and at Swansboro. 

Second: We are needed there because 
these isolated sections have received in 
the past, and will receive for some time 
to come, only the most rudimentary and 
meager sort of educational advantages. 
A poor school about two miles from 
Shelter Neck will this year close its doors 
and ask us to take its children. Year by 
year the work is growing and greater 
opportunities ever present themselves. 

Third: Training these children, who 
come to us for future citizenship in the 
“Old North State,” means training them 
for service: training our boys to make 
better farmers, our girls to be better 
home-makers. ; 

Teaching along industrial lines requires 
an equipment which we do not possess 
and calls for an increased outlay of 
money. It also means sending back into 
their own homes boys and girls with the 
ambition and intelligence to make of 
those homes and the community better 
places in which to live and who will them- 
selves be better citizens, better Ameri- 
cans: We attempt much Americanization 
work among the foreign-born. Have we 
not an obligation for such: work among 
our less fortunate native-born? These 
children are for the most part eager for 
an education and very responsive. They 
are of our own blood: the purest Ameri- 
cans to be found. . 

We have a wonderful field. Here is a 
call for our Liberal faith. ; 

For success in our endeavors, we need 
the enthusiasm, interest and co-operation 
of every Alliance woman. We also need 
money! Money for equipment for light, 
heat and running water in the houses; 
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money for repairs at both Swansboro and 
Shelter Neck; and always money for the 
inevitable running expenses. 

We must set an example of proper, 
comfortable, sanitary living conditions in 
our own establishments, if we hope to 
see these things brought about in our com- 
munity. We are to them the “City set 
on a hill.” 

Let every Alliance woman ask herself: 
“Am I doing, as an individual, all I can 
to carry on this work to which as a body 
we have pledged ourselves?” 

There is much that each and eyery 
Alliance woman can do. We should feel 
great encouragement in our efforts be- 
cause of the interest the Laymen’s League 
is beginning to show. A check of over 
$500 has already been sent to the treas- 
urer as evidence of their spirit of co- 
operation. All checks should be sent to 
The Alliance of Unitarian Women, Louise 
Brown, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street. 
tifts other than money may be sent 
directly to our representatives, Rev. Mar- 
garet Barnard, Swansboro, and Mrs. 
Jeanette B. Damon, at Watha. The little 
settlement at Shelter Neck has no post- 
office advantages and therefore parcel- 
post packages should be addressed to 
Watha, N.C. 


New York Exhibit 


Again this year at the Women’s Activi- 
ties Exhibit held at the Hotel Commodore, 
during the week of September 22d, the 
New York League of Unitarian Women 
had a booth—one of over a hundred small 
sections into which the great floor of the 
ballroom was divided—and again we were 
the only church or religious organization 
represented. It was a great opportunity 
to make our spiritual word known and 
felt; and “our wares” took well. As the 
crowds of visitors passed through the 
aisles, many lingered to read the words 
of “Our Faith” and the “Wayside Pul- 
pits’ which decorated the booth; others 
advanced a step closer and asked for 
literature, which we distributed as freely 
as possible; still others became more 
friendly and gladly registered name and 
address in our guest book, often stating 
their especial interest or making some 
request. Many showed interest in the 
work from the Southern Schools which 
we had on exhibition, but most of. those 
who stopped were seeking information on 
Unitarianism and general Liberal thought. 

Many acquaintances among the other 
exhibitors were renewed and new ones 
made, largely due to our good fortune in 
having Mrs. Budlong, Alliance field secre- 
tary, with us. Her wide experience and 
natural grace and friendliness toward 
strangers at once broadened our scope. 

The value of exhibiting in this way has 
been so clearly demonstrated that already 
plans are being made for further develop- 


ment next year.’ Corperra Dana Nash. 


Centenary Programs 
A number of branches plan to follow 
the outlines prepared by the Centenary 
Commission of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in making up their program for 
this centenary year. Copies have been 


‘mailed to all who made application; 


others will wish to secure these outlines. 
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Unitarians in India 


In this centenary year, when we are 
turning over the pages of Unitarian his- 
tory, the story of a Unitarian pioneer in 
India may inspire us with renewed zeal 
for to-day’s work there. The Monthly 
Journal of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for May, 1863, tells of a farewell 
meeting in the Bedford Street Church, 
Boston, April 19, 1863, for the Rey. C. 
H. A. Dall, who had then been Unitarian 
missionary to Calcutta for seven years, 
as he returned after seven months in this 
country. Mr. Dall says: “There are three 
or four Christian Unitarian churches, 
feeble, but persistent, and these origi- 
nated not from the preaching of any mis- 
sionary of ours, nor of any white man 
sent from a Christian land, but from a 
native of India, self-moved, and from 
natives only. The order of their service 
nearly resembles that held in the Stone 
Chapel here in Boston, is exactly that of 
Essex Street Chapel in London, carefully 
translated into the Tamil tongue.” 

The Rev. Mr. Winkley’s report for the 
American Unitarian Association at this 
meeting says: “In the year 1767 there was 
born in Madras a Hindu whose name should 
be held in grateful remembrance by every 
Unitarian in the world. Then at Madras 
in 1795, at the age of twenty-eight years, 
did William Roberts, a native, commence 
the first Unitarian movement of the Chris- 
tianization of India. The Bible was his 
only ereed, no other ‘book having been 


translated into Tamil, or written in that- 


language; it was his whole parish library 
—a chapel must be built, but how? Mr. 
Roberts was already laboring for his 
family’s support. The converts who had 
joined him were poor. No missionary fund 
was open to draw from. What could he 
do? This: he added toil to labor, self- 
denial to economy, and aided by a noble 
wife, dropped mites into a treasury dedi- 
cated to God: and so, after years, little 
by little, out of such earnings, arose a 
brick chapel that. would accommodate 
seventy-five individuals, dedicated to the 
worship of the One True God; and nearby 
a parsonage of the same material. Thus 
was built the first Unitarian Church in 
Asian? : 
What a theological training had that 
Unitarian minister of Madras! With 
what confidence could he stand in that 
pulpit and teach the life of self-sacrifice, 
in love to God and love to man! In 
the same year (1813) in which the chapel 
was built, Mr. Roberts increased his labors 
by opening in the. veranda of the chapel 
a free school for the native children. 
Among. other branches, and really the 
study.in Roberts’ miné, was Christian 
truths.. Hymns were sung, passages com- 
mitted to memory: and thus: the preco- 
cious Hindu mind was early bent to Christ. 
His labors do not end here, for during 
the next. six years he not only carried 
forward his chapel and schools and gen- 
eral missionary. work, but managed ,to 
prepare and publish ten tracts, and that 
too at-an-expense of $576:50, paid for; as 
was: his chapel, from his own labors. 
. After Jaboring alone for nearly a.quar- 


ter of a century, in the year 1820, he was 
voted $500 per annum by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The 
money was a great deal, but the fact was 
more. The former enabled him to in- 
crease the efficiency of his mission: the 
latter added strength and cheer to his 
soul. 

In the Khasi Hills, in northeastern 
India, another native of that country read 
himself into Unitarianism. Mr. H. K. 
Singh, as Dr. Sunderland’s tribute in THE 
Reerster of March 6 says, became a Uni- 
tarian after being educated in an orthodox 
mission school, by reading Channing’s 
works. Through a copy of the Unitarian, 
Mr. Singh became acquainted with Dr. 
Sunderland and gained an unfailing friend 
and supporter. Mr. Singh’s self-sacrifice 
and devotion to. the cause of Unitarianism 
parallels that of Mr. Roberts. While main- 
taining his large family, Mr. Singh 
founded two Unitarian chapels which have 
been organized into the Khasi Hills Uni- 
tarian Union, with annual meetings of 
about three hundred. All the departments 
of work have been carried on, prayer 
meetings, baptisms, services for joining 
the church, meetings for young = and 
for women. 

Mr. Singh, while employed as a govern- 
ment clerk, devoted all his spare time to 
visiting the churches and people, carrying 
help, comfort, and inspiration. Often he 
would walk ten, fifteen, or twenty-five 
miles on a Sunday to visit different vil- 
lages, fording streams, or going into re- 
gions infested with wild elephants. Never 
sparing himself financially or physically, 
he inspired his followers to self-sacrifice. 
The women were urged to support the 
work by saving out a handful of rice 
morning and evening from their scanty 
supply. Year before last this contribution 
amounted to nearly a hundréd rupees. 
Since Mr. 
group of Unitarians has been greatly 
cheered by a gift of $200 from The Alli- 
ance, Which has made possible some re- 
pairs deeply needed on the chapels, and 
has helped with the reprinting of the 
Hymn Book, greatly desired by Mr. Singh. 

At the October meeting of the executive 
board of The Alliance, it was voted to 
contribute $500 this year to tide these 
Unitarian churches over a critical period. 
In the light of the self-sacrifice of these 
two Unitarians in India, this sum from 
twenty-five thousand Alliance women is 
not a large gift. But, as in the ¢ase of 
Mr. Roberts, it will bring added ‘strength 
and cheer, and will show our appreciation 
of Mr. Singh’s work in India, and our 
hope that it will continue. Let us: all 
share in this unique work. 5 i 

Marra Evererr Sr. Jon, 
Ohairman of the. ~ 
International Committee. 


Monday Conferences — 
The Monday conferences will be held 
as usual, the first Monday of every month, 
from peatediting a yeh, neil er at 10.30 


Pt] » tect 
oye ree 


Singh’s untimely death, this. 
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A.M., in Channing Hall, 25 pee Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The plan adopted last year of stressing - 
the Alliance activities will be continued. 
Appeals, Southern Work, Post-Office Mis- 
sion, and Cheerful Letter committees, 
Evening Alliance, Fellowship, Young ~ 
People and College Centers committees 
will be presented. 

The first meeting, November 3, will be 
an officers’ conference, with Miss Louise 
Brown, the Alliance treasurer, presiding. 
It is hoped to make this a conference of 
mutual helpfulness, where officers with- 
problems may seek solution from officers 
who have none or have overcome them. _ 

The meeting in May will be in prepara- 
tion for the centenary celebration. As the 
object of these conferences is to assist — 
New England branches in organization, 
and to point out new opportunities for 
service throughout the world, it is impor-— 
tant that every branch should be repre- 
sented by as many delegates as possible, 
who will carry the message back to the 
members at home. 

Alliance women from outside New HEng- 
land, if in this vicinity, are cordially in- 
vited to every meeting and to take part 
in all discussions. 

Let us make this one-hundredth year of 
organized Unitarianism the best yet! 


The chairman of the Social Service 
Committee reports that returns are com- 
ing in slowly from the Citizenship Honor 
Rolls recently sent to all branches. West 
Newton, Mass., and Sanford, Me., have 
already reported one hundred per cent. 
enrollment. 


The new Appeal of $1,000 for Recruiting 
the Ministry is one which should interest 
the women of our denomination. Will not 
every Alliance branch do its utmost to 
aid our young men who wish to study for 
the Unitarian ministry? This year there 
has been an unusual number of applica- 
tions from men of ability who stand ready 
to take this training at Meadville, Pa..,- 
Berkeley, Calif., or Harvard, Cambridge, 
Mass., but who are unable to meet the 
expenses, and for whom we have not suf- 
ficient financial assistance. The Commit- — 
tee on Recruiting the Ministry has turned 
to The Alliance asking for $1,000 to help 
these young men, saying that “the number, 
spirit, and ability of these possible stu- 
dents is especially noteworthy.’ Such a 
vital thing as educating young men for 
our ministry - should meet with ready re- 
sponse. 

The list stands as follows: 


Green Harbor ..0i..siey.s. ss LB: -- 
MesQyiNh, os i daa ay Customs 243 = 
Pacific: School! (ica ot visas sake ce 246 
. ‘Tuckerman School *2.:8./.../. "248 
_ Work in Italy... .: 483 
‘Salem, Ore... ... +. 499 
Hollywood, Calif, ... 299 © 
Alban g NY ad consid cera ody gene ‘299° 
_~ Work in India (Khasi- Hills) . 500 
~ “Committee on pod ee ries ase & 
Ministry- ..... ens to Lene 1,000 
Southern Work: ‘ Tide 
Repair Bonde see + 6,000. - 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union 
f GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Caicaco San FRANcisco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
venue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship and Service”’ 


The Channing Federation 


The Channing Federation of Young- 


People, which includes young people’s so- 
cieties in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, is to be entertained for 
the week-end of October 25 and 26 by 
the Fireside Club of New Bedford, Mass. 
An interesting program has been arranged 
for the pleasure of the guests: 

Saturday afternoon—a trip to the 
Bourne Whaling Museum and the Old 
Dartmouth Historical Society. 

Saturday evening—a dance will be held 
followed by a candle-light service. . 

Sunday morning—church service. 

Sunday noon—luncheon in the chapel. 

Sunday afternoon—the meeting of the 

Federation. Dr. Augustus M. Lord 
and Charles A. Gates will be the 
speakers. ; . 

Members of the parish will open their 

homes to the delegates for Saturday 
night. A full and interesting week-end 
is assured. 


The Boston Federation 


Members of the Boston Federation en- 
joyed a pleasant hike on the holiday, 
October 13, up the Skyline Trail from 
Quincy, Mass., into the Blue Hills Reser- 
vation. Luncheon and supper were en- 
joyed en route, and the hikers gathered 
on the summit of Great Blue Hill to 
wateh the setting of the sun. 

An Indoor Picnic and Hallowe’en Party 
will be held with the Nathaniel Hall So- 
ciety in the Meeting House Hill Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., on Friday evening, 
October 31. “Spooks” will be rife on this 
occasion. 

The autumn religious meeting of’ the 
Boston Federation will be held with the 
First Unitarian Church in East Boston 
on Sunday afternoon and evening, No- 
vember 16. 3 


The Shoals Reunion 


The Isles of Shoals Reunion of the 
Young People’s Religious Union for 1924 
will be held in the Meeting House Hill 
Chureh, Dorchester, Mass., on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, November 15, A 
varied program of indoor sports, supper, 
toasts, vaudeville skits, and dancing is 
being arranged, interspersed throughout 
with the spirit and sociability of a Star 
Island gathering, and with the renewal of 
acquaintances and the exchange of pleas- 
ant memories. 

The committee formulating the details 
of this year’s Reunion is composed of 
Virginia Frederick, chairman Nathaniel 
Hall Society, Malcolm Rees, Jamaica 
Plain, Harriet Knowlton, Roxbury, Her- 
bert Miller, Winchester, and Marion Wil- 
son, Hast Lexington. a 
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Misapprehensions 


The question has been raised as to why 
the Young People’s Religious Union is- 
sues such an outline as that for the study 
of the means of promoting universal and 
permanent peace. Pre-eminently, because 
of the well-nigh unanimous agreement 
among the delegates at the Star Island 
meetings, during the past summer, that 
the problem was one of the most vital 
of the day; and as a consequence, they 
desired that an outline be compiled to 
enable the members of the various so- 
cieties to consider and discuss intelligently 
the trend of current affairs, both at home 
and abroad. In answer to this demand, 
such an outline has been prepared by a 
large and representative committee; their 
work, in turn, having been revised and 
recast by a smaller advisory committee. 
From necessity rather hastily compiled, 
as the broad scope of its contents would 
seem to indicate, it is nevertheless one 
of the most constructive bits of material 
offered for the consideration of Unitarian 
young people’s organizations. 

In view of the vast amount of material 
therein offered for study, each topic and 
question has been rendered as suggestive 
and all-inclusive as possible in order to 
provoke all manner of interesting and in- 
structive discussions. Societies are cau- 
tioned, however, not to be over-presumptu- 
ous in dealing with these questions, as hur- 
ried conclusions may result disastrously in 
the spreading abroad of a false impression 
that their members are preaching an un- 
desirable gospel. The questions should be 
answered only after thoughtful and care- 
ful deliberation, by matching opinion with 
opinion, in a sincere endeavor to give every 
point of view its due- consideration. It 
is generally conceded that the ultimate 
desire among thinking people is to live to- 
gether in a spirit of unity, seeking: to 
that end to put away enmities and hatreds. 
So with the study of the possible solu- 
tions in the way of world peace, each 
society should endeavor to interest its 
members’ or others, wherever possible, 
through conciliatory and persuasive meas- 
ures rather than by antagonizing them 
with revolutionary ideas. Antagonisms 
have their place in creating and stimulat- 
ing interest through a difference of opin- 
ion, and much educational benefit can be 
derived from sincere and intelligent de- 
bates; but open antagonisms in violent op- 
position to existing conditions are to be 
frowned upon as generally defeating the 
true purpose of the outline. 

Before the outline has been circulated 
among the various societies, misapprehen- 
sions have arisen. It has been considered 
by some that the problem of world peace, 
as a prevention for future wars such as 
the Great War, is distinctly a political 
problem. As such, it is therefore tech- 
nically out of range of a religious organi- 
zation, and especially one of young people. 
Can one conceive of any subject beyond 
the scope of religion? To most thinking 
people, religion permeates life, and conse- 
quently, religious problems are as all-em- 


bracing as those of life; in fact, they are 
practically identical. How, then, can the 
question at hand be merely political when 
war looms as the most tremendous and 
repellent obstacle in the way of life, and 
many would also say in the way of prog- 
ress? A political problem in its most minor 
phases, but outstandingly religious in its 
social consequences, its moral incrimina- 
tions, and its spiritual exactions. 

To the second challenge, as to what 
young people by their inexperience can 
hope to do to secure that universal har- 
mony and brotherhood which statesmen 
and prophets of the ages have thus far 
failed to achieve, a few more words are 
necessary. Granted that youth may be 
inexperienced in the light of accumulated 
knowledge; but what does youth know of 
war? In the answer to this question lies 
the gravest objection to the whole war 
system. Youth is naturally idealistic, 
youth continually dreams, has visions, 
shares fleeting concepts of a new and better 
day, thoroughly sincere and in good faith. 
‘Yet some there are who would warp this 
exuberance of youthful enthusiasm for 
their own selfish and despicable ends, 
bringing to them through war only de- 
struction and annihilation. Our youth of 
to-day has had one fitful experience, and 
such few as now see the cunning of their 
deception and have escaped with their 
glowing visions still undimmed by four 
years of fighting, are more determined 
than ever that the war system must go. 
We need little proof that it creates an 
unworkable society. It makes impossible 
the degree of co-operation which is im- 
perative in a world where peoples and 
nations are so dependent upon each other. 
We need but to turn to history to see the 
path it takes. Time and again the story 
is repeated of how great civilizations have 
come to grief because of war. The recent 
World. War has dealt western civilization 
a staggering blow, and scientists warn of a 
relapse into barbarism if the war system is 
not quickly uprooted and cast out of our 
social structure. 

And herein lies a sound bit of advice 
for young people’s societies making use 
of the outline. The members, in their 
study, are encouraged to use their im- 
agination to the utmost. The Utopian day 
of world brotherhood is totally foreign 
to any pre-existing relations between men 
or nations. It is an ideal as yet unat- 
tained, and its nature cannot yet be ac- 
tually discerned. But of this, they may 
be sure, that whatever its nature and 
whenever attained, it must be something 
heretofore unprecedented, and in the ad- 
mirable phraseology of Professor James 
Harvey Robinson, “they should first be 
called upon to create an unprecedented 


‘state of mind making use of unprecedented 


knowledge to cope with this unprecedented 
situation. Thoughtfulness, observation, 
imagination, and faith; these are the 
primary requisites for the most careful 
and intelligent. study of the problem in 
hand. With these, further misapprehen- 
sions should be few and of little import. 
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Student Federation 
Conference 


Ideals and their relation to the practi- 
eal job which awaits every young man 
and woman, is the general theme of a 
conference of college students to be held 
under the auspices of the Student Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals at Magnolia, 
Mass., twenty-eight miles north of Boston, 
over the week-end of October 25 and 26. 

The opening meeting at 3 p.m., Satur- 
day, will be addressed by Devere Allen, 
on the editorial board of the World To- 
morrow, who will deliver the key-note 
address. At four o’clock the first of the 
Student Round Table discussions will be 
led by Lowell Nicholson, secretary of the 
Freeman Club of King’s Chapel. The 
subject is “Professions and the Social 
Order.” The evening program will be 
held around the dinner table. An address 
by Henry Dennison of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company entitled , “Ideals 
in Business” will be followed at 7.30 by 
the second round-table discussion led by 
John Hader, Pomona College, southern 
California, on “The College Student in 
Industry.” 

The fioor will be cleared for a short 
period of informal dancing at the close of 
this session. 

The first meeting Sunday morning will 
be at ten o’clock, with an address by Prof. 
Vida Scudder of Wellesley College on 
“Socially Valuable Living.” Miriam 
Keeler, a member of the Today Club of 
the Community Church, Boston, will lead 
a round-table discussion at 11 o'clock, 
when phases of “Telling the Truth and 
Keeping your Job” will be considered. 
A summary of the discussion-group find- 
ings will be led by Granville Hicks, presi- 
dent of the S. F. R. L. at 2.30 P.m., the 
last session of the conference. 

The group is to be chaperoned for the 
week-end by Prof. Vida Scudder, Mrs. 
Harold BH. B. Speight, and Miss Frances 
Hayward. 

Registration for the conference can be 
made through Robert Raible, secretary, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. The confer- 
ence is limited to -seventy-five persons. 
The expense of meals and room from 
Saturday noon until Sunday evening is 
four dollars. Railroad fare is about 
seventy-five cents each way. 

It is hoped that similar conferences 
may be held later in the year in various 
districts where there are S. F. R. L. 
groups. Attendance at the Magnolia con- 
ference will be drawn up largely from the 
colleges of Greater Boston, Brown Uni- 
versity, and probably Dartmouth. 


Itineraries 


Miss Sara Comens, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
spoke before the Essex Conference at 
BHssex, N.H., on October 5, and met with 
the business meeting following her re- 
marks. 

On October 8, Miss Comens left Boston 
for a two weeks’ tour of the State of 
Maine, visiting with societies in Augusta, 
Bangor, Ellsworth, Presque Isle, Fort Fair- 
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field, Calais, Eastport, Portland, Saco, 
Kennebunk, and Portsmouth, N.H. 

Miss Ruthanna F. Anderson, mid-west- 
ern field secretary of the Y. P. R. U., has 
met with and spoken before societies in 
Toledo, Ohio, Ann Arbor, Mich., Jackson, 
Mich., Alton, Urbana, Bloomington, and 
Quincy, Ill, and Keokuk, Ia. She has 
also been present at and participated in 
the conference of the Western Federation 
of Religious Liberals held at Kansas City. 

On October 25 and 26, Miss Anderson 
will be at Galesburg, Ill., on October 27, 


at Genesco, Ill, and on October 28, at. 


Chicago, Ill, 
Robert J. Raible spoke before the re- 


cent Worcester Conference at Hopedale, 
Mass. 


Broadcasting 


The Nathaniel Hall Society of Dor- 
chester has commenced activities for an- 
other season. Members of the society 
were addressed on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 5, by Rev. Manley O. Hudson. Rev. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge will address the meet- 
ing of October 19. The program for the 
year is being worked out on lines de- 
veloped at the Shoals conferences during 
the summer. The first social of the year 
was held on Friday evening, October 10. 


The Channing Guild of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Providence (Unita- 
rian), Leonard B. Thompson, president, 
held the first of its weekly meetings on 
Sunday evening, October 5. The program 
was in the nature of a report of work 
accomplished at the summer meetings. 


The new season brings the report of the 
formation of two Y. P. R. U. societies, one 
in Winchendon, Mass., and the other in 
Duxbury, Mass. Good work! 


This item comes from Miss Dorothea 
Cate, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

As Pittsburgh has several colleges and 
universities, the Y. P. R. U. of the First 
Unitarian Chureh has good possibilities 
for a large membership. At the beginning 
of the autumn term, the student enroll- 
ments were obtained, and lists were made 
of those who were Unitarians or Liberal 
young people. Invitations were sent to 
these students for a complimentary dance. 
It proved to be a great success, a large 
crowd attended and enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant evening. The students were also 
asked to attend the opening meeting to 
be held on Sunday evening, October 5. 
Again, there was a good attendance for 
the supper and the following program, in 
which all joined enthusiastically. The 
Pittsburgh Y. P. R. U. has a good start 
for a successful year, and hopes to keep 
it up. 


An attractive program for the autumn 
months has been received from the Marti- 
neau League in West Somerville, Mass. 


-Meetings are held the first and third Sun- 


day evenings of the month, that of the 
first Sunday being an open meeting with 
a formal address; that of the third Sun- 
day being an informal discussion of the 
address of two weeks previous. Among 
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the subjects and speakers listed are “Reli- 
gion, Youth, and War,” by Rev. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, D.D.; “The Biological Aspect 
of War,” by Rev. Thomas Turrell of West 
Somerville; “How is Society Organized?” 
by Rey. Alfred 8S. Cole, pastor of the 
Third Universalist Church, Somerville, 
Mass.; “The Youth Movements,” by 
Thomas Q. Harrison of the Fellowship 
of Youth for Peace; “Recent Develop- 
ments in Europe,’ by Alden G. Alley, for- 
mer army officer and now actively inves- 
tigating affairs in Europe. 

For the fourth consecutive year, the 
League is conducting the Sunday-school, 
giving to the youngsters a Christmas-tree 
party and a Christmas concert. Older 
members of the School meet in a discus- 
sion group considering present-day appli- 
eations of the teachings of Jesus. These 
discussions are led from week to week by 
members of the class. 

A dramatie reading of Channing Pol- 
lock’s “The Fool” is to be given under the 
auspices of the League. Two candlelight 
services, a social and dance, a hike and a 
week-end outing at Lake Boon, Gleason- 
dale, Mass., make this well-balanced pro- 
gram complete until New Year’s.. 

Under coming events are listed an ad- 
dress, “The Problem of the Immigrant in 
our Schools,” possibly by Rev. Dr. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, in January; “The Au- 
thentic Ideal of an Education.” by Prof. 
Marshall L. Perrin of Boston University, 
in February; “The Church as a Factor 
in Community Life,” by Rev. BH. Talmadge 
Root, secretary of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches, and William L. 
Barnard, secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, in March; “Protestantism 
at the Crossroads,’ speaker to be an- 
nounced, in April; and “Religious Liberal 
Thought, in Retrospect and in Prospect,” 
speaker to be announced, in May. 


Award for Increased Attendance 


An award is offered this year to the 
church in the Channing Conference which 
will make the largest increase in attend- 
ance over last year. Last year, the church 
in Norton,. Mass., maintained the best 
average attendance at morning worship 
in proportion to the size of the church. 


Menpon, Mass.—In preparation for the 
centennial celebration of the American 
Unitarian Association, a special class in 
the church school for men and women 
will take up the history of Unitarianism. 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen, who has charge 
of the churches at both Uxbridge and 
Mendon, will conduct the class. Regular 
services were resumed September 7. 


Brooxityn, N.Y.—A club of older boys 
of Willow Place Chapel has been formed 
and John Hader is directing their activi- 
ties. . . . The first part of the Sunday- 
school hour has been organized as a Chil- 
dren’s Church, the children haying in turn 
the major parts of the service. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of November 27, 1924 
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We are beginning to look forward each fall with avidity to Grant Overton’s book about books. 


Here it comes, the third of these annual literary commentaries, dedicated to those, who, having 
one book, sometimes enjoy another. If it weren’t for books, remarks Mr. Overton, each of us would 
be a Crusoe. But with the books that Mr. Overton tells us about we shouldn’t mind being a Crusoe. 


@ 


This year 


three publishers combine in issuing this valuable volume, Doran, Appleton, and Little, Brown, and they com- 


bine in issuing it at less than the publisher’s cost. 


Fifty cents will bring to your door this wealth of infor- 


_ mation about new books, and entertaining gossip about the writers of them. Mr. Overton has special chapters 
-on Philip Gibbs, Jeffery Farnol, G. Stanley Hall, E. V. Lucas, Michael Arlen, Mary Johnston, and others. 
And Mr. Overton knows how to write. 


A Temple of Brotherhood 
FRANK B. CRANDALL 


SPHCULATIVH Masonry. By A. .S, MacBride. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

The Masonic Service Association of the 
United States, representing American Ma- 
sonry, has undertaken a great program of 
service not only to members but to all 
others who may be willing to be served. 
One of the most important phases of its 
work of service is educational. To that 
end it has begun the creation of what is 
known as the National Masonie Library in 
which it presents, in a series of volumes 
of uniform binding, the fruits of study and 
research of notable Masonic scholars in 
the subjects of ritual, symbolism, history, 
philosophy, and ideals of Freemasonry. 


In its simple and beautiful style and ~ 


sound scholarship, MacBride’s Speculative 
Masonry is typical of the high literary 
and scholarly qualities of the series. The 
author has succeeded in the almost im- 
possible task of writing a book of prac- 
tically equal value and interest both to 
members of the Order and non-members. 

The mission of Masonry, the author says, 
is the building of the Ideal, Temple, the 
upbuilding of the individual and, thereby, 
the upbuilding of humanity as a dwelling 
place for the Divine Presence. The law 
that governs the building is the Law of the 
Square. Just as the operative master can- 
not err from the square if he keeps true 
to the earth’s center of gravity, so keep- 
ing true to the Divine Center of All insures 
from erring from the square morally. 

Thoughts are the material for the build- 
ing. All deposits and sources such as 
Sacred Scriptures and all noble literature, 
nature, science, and art are the quarries 
from which material may be selected. The 
Lodge is the place where the material is 
prepared that is to go into the structure of 
the Ideal Temple. 

Part II deals with the historical ques- 
tion of the evolution of Masonry. The line 
of evolution is traced down through the 
Ancient Mysteries, the Roman collegia, the 
medieval guilds, the French Companion- 
age, the German Steinmetzen, and the an- 
cient British lodges. 


In Part III the author deals with the 
difficult question of the “landmarks” of 
Masonry. The author points out that land- 
marks as such are not fixed and unalter- 
able forever. As Masonry exists for man 
and not man for Masonry, so the land- 
marks exist for Masonry-and not Masonry 
for the landmarks. The landmarks of Ma- 
sonry are not intended to be and are not 
of necessity a hindrance to the progress 
of Masonry. The one unchanging land- 
mark is the great Masonic ideal of a 
Temple of Brotherhood and Peace. All 


else is bound up with progress to that end. 


A Dollar’s Worth, Plus 


By Robert A. Millikan. 
$1.00. 


This is the biggest dollar’s worth in a 
book that we have read in years. Pro- 
fessor Millikan deserves another Nobel 
prize for illustrating the proposition that 
one can lay no claim to a place in science 
without making fundamental affirmations 


Science AND LiFs. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


Cc. R. J. 


for religion. It must have been his own 
peculiar reserve that led him to publish 
his several wonderful addresses in such 
modest pages. The wayfaring person who 
buys for what he sees would pass this 
book as one of the casuals of a prolific 
printing season. It is a clean-prizted, 
well-made volume, of course, but if we had 
written the manuscript we should have 
taken it and made a work of art of it. 
That is our enthusiasm. The great thing 
in publication work is “to get the stuff 
across,” and with such unstinted praise 
peculiar reserve that led him to publish 
ever brains are mixed with mysticism, 
and love of truth walks hand in hand 
with the beauty of holiness, the ninety 
pages will be counted among the golden 
books of our time. What Augustine had 
to say fifteen hundred years ago to Dr. 
Straton about the foolishness of making 
the Bible the norm of scientific learning, 
and how John Wesley approved evolu- 
tion after his biological study of Charles 
Bonnet (Mr. Bryan, please notice), are 
two suberb examples among a hundred 
which the author uses in the sure, matter- 
of-fact manner which characterizes every 
paragraph of his work. If any other 
writer has done so good a job under the 
meaning of Millikan’s title, we should like 
to know of it. As our readers may know, 
the author is a leading member of the 
Union Liberal Church, Pasadena, Calif., 
of which our Rey. Bradford Leayitt is 
Minister. A.C, D: 


Probably ‘the Best Thing on the 
Market for Beginners 


LITERATURE OF THE 
Herbert R. Purinton. - 
ner’s Sons, $1.25, 

This book was prepared at the request 
of the Board of Control for the Accredit- 
ment of Bible Study in the State of Maine. 
That prosaic statement becomes luminous 
as one reads the book and discovers that 
it is frankly modern in its spirit and 
fearless in its presentation of advanced 
critical teachings. The author is a disciple 
of S. R. Driver, and has appropriated the 
title of Driver’s monumental work for his 
little book. One already familiar with 


OLtp TESTAMENT. By 
New York: Charles Scrib- 
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modern teachings in this field will not 
find anything new in this textbook, but 
for the beginner it is probably the best 
thing on the market. It is amply sup- 
plied with devices for making it easy to 
read and to remember. It is, therefore, 
a book to be highly commended to parents 
and teachers, to adolescent students, and 
to all who wish a non-technical guide to 
the best that is in the Old Testament lit- 
erature. Weal is, 


The World’s Best-Seller 


SHELDON’S EVvpRYDAY BIBLE. Edited by 
Charles M. Sheldon. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.00. 


Turn Moprrn READ»R’S Bisiy. Illustrated, 
one volume edition. Edited by Richard G. 
Moulton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$5.00. 

Tue New TESTAMENT IN MODPRN SPEECH. 
By Richard F. Weymouth. Revised edition. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 

All of these books are bound in blue. 
Most of the new editions and rearrange- 
ments of the Bible are bound in blue. The 
eolor is significant. We are beginning to 
read the Bible as we read other books. 
It is literature as well as religion. It 
is entertaining as well as edifying. It 
is no longer necessary that the Bible 
should be bound in black. Those who are 
familiar with Pierce and Saunderson will 
find nothing novel in the idea behind this 
book. The author’s purpose is simply to 
give the gist of the Bible without com- 
ment, using throughout the American Re- 
vised Version. The material is arranged 
in readable chapters with appropriate 
heads. It is not so thorough a piece of 
work as Saunderson’s The Living Word, 
but it has the advantage in size shared 
by Pieree’s Soul of the Bible. The pub- 
lisher’s claim that the index is the first 
of its kind which citesdirect to page and 
topie is not justified. Such an index is 
found in both Pierce and Saunderson. 

The Modern Reader's Bible has already 
been published in a one volume edition, 
but never before with the delightful color 
plates by J..H. Hartley that accompany 
this edition. The stimulating, indeed 
epoch-making freshness of Professor Moul- 
ton’s arrangement of the Bible material 
to show its literary form needs no further 
comment here. There is no change from 
previous editions in the text. But the 
illustrations do add wonderfully to the 
beauty of the book. It is unfortunate 
that more care should not have been given 
to the placing of these cuts. The only ap- 
parent principle of arrangement is to fol- 
low the Bible narrative in the order of 
the cuts and to assign about three to 
every hundred pages. The result is that 
pictures are often more than three hun- 
dred pages away from the text they il- 
lustrate. It seems a little incongruous 
to find the picture of the Nativity in 
Zechariah, and the picture of Paul’s vision 
on the Damascus Road in the Song of 
Songs. So it is hardly fitting that the 
preaching of John should illuminate the 
pages of the book of Job, and the picture 
of Job should be found in the midst of 
the prophecy of Amos. The book remains, 
however, a thing of beauty, a splendid 
Christmas gift. 

Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern 
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Speech was first issued in 19038. Since 
that year there has been much progress 
in biblical knowledge and research, and 
so it seems well that a new edition, am- 
plified and revised, should be published. 
As the defects of both the King James 
and Revised Versions become . better 
known, the modern translation is winning 
a well-deserved place for itself. Dr. Wey- 
mouth’s work is free from much of the 
cheap colloquialism that mars some of the 
new versions. In this new form it merits 
new attention. : Gun ds 


Kreisler’s Declaration 
WHat Music Dors to Us. By Milo #. 
Benedict. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
$1.50. 


The author characterizes the paragraphs 
of this book as “unassorted,” and he says 
he has followed a “methodless-method.” 
Great truths, noble aphorisms, sharp 
warnings, flashes of insight are here, 
shoveled together in a disorder that be- 
comes almost orderly. Granting him his 
fling in this particular, accepting an in- 
artistic manner in the treatment of art, 
forgiving even the blunder of representing 
the women of Japan as “pressing their 
feet into tiny molds,” we find in this book 
what will not only please but uplift. 

His thesis is that art, and particularly 
music, takes full possession of its votary, 
forming a bond “as solid as.triple-plated 
steel,” so that “not all the reactions of 
music are desirable and beneficial at all 
times. ... Few things,” he continues; “are 
worse for us than to have our emotions 
captured and formally threshed by a ma- 
chine at regular intervals.” 

This does not mean, however, that our 
author, himself an accomplished musician, 
despises or undervyalues his own art. 
Quite the contrary. It is only the “noth- 
ing-to-live-by-or-for-but-musie” idea that 
he opposes. Not to cast it out, not even 
to break the strangle hold of musie (which 
cannot be done), but to hedge it about, 
to diversify interests, and so gain and 
hold a sane balance, is the solution. He 
quotes, approvingly, Kreisler’s declaration 
that he lays more stress upon his studies 
in philosophy, science, mathematics, Greek, 
Latin, and the modern languages than 
upon music, and adds, “That our greatest 
violinist should acknowledge a greater in- 
debtedness to his general studies than to 
his musical studies in the dévelopment of 
his art is perhaps the most significant 
admission bearing upon music that has 
come from a musician at any time.” 

Wa 3: L. 


Humanizing the Police Service 

THe PoLticrwomMan. Hur SPRVICE AND 
IDEALS. By Mary HE. Hamilton, New York’s 
First Policewoman. New York: F. BH. Stokes 
Company. $1.50. 

The inevitable demand for policewomen 
was foreshadowed when police service 
began to expand from the archaically mili- 
tary function formerly imputed to it: the 
protection of property, the repression of 
violence, and the detection of criminals. 
To be sure, police service must always 
include that function; but in all enlight- 
ened communities, mere economic neces- 
sity has required that police service should 
include the prevention of crime. This last 
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commission has humanized the service in 
a considerable degree, and that process 
will go on indefinitely. More and more it 
is clear that crime can only be reduced 
by getting back to children and first .of- 
fenders and eliminating conditions which 
make crime inevitable in many who can- 
not escape exposure to such conditions. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s book is a recital and 
summary of the actual experience of a 
policewoman in the city of New York. It 
is a review of the organization, standards, 
functions, and co- operation involved in 
such service. 

Whoever is deeply concerned itt the 
prevention of crime, especially among 


.Wwomen and children, thinks first of the 


possibility of the help that a policewoman 
might render. It is a long road to secure 
one. Police commissioners must be inter- 
viewed and converted. Then, often a more 


difficult task, an efficient police chief 


must be converted from the old style to 
a new mode of service. Commissioners 
are most reluctant to insist upon such 
an innovation in the face of the chief’s 
sturdy opposition. Further, the public 
must be made aware of a valuable sery- 


ice at present impossible, yet one which 


a policewoman would render. 

To all such persons, Mrs. Hamilton’s 
book is a vade mecum. Once perfectly 
mastered, and that mastery coupled with 
accurate knowledge of conditions to be 
remedied in one’s own city, it should be 
easier than it has ever been before to se- 
cure the appointment of a policewoman 
under strict civil-service requirements. 

So far, in most places, the standard has 
been set high; and so far, women of un- 
usually commendable qualifications for 
such a form of social service. have ap- 
peared in more than sufficient numbers 
to fill all places open. Reluctantly old- 
line police officials have been constrained 


to admit that the woman’s way of meeting ~ 


the problems of women, children, and 
runaway or wayward girls, is far more 
effective than any that men have been 
able to use. Whoever loves his city would 
do well to read this little book. w.rF.G. 


The Borderland between 
Logic and Psychology 

PROBLEMS OF BeLinr. By Ferdinand C. 8. 
Schiller. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Doran’s Library of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion promises to be a very useful collec- 
tion of books. 
Christianity is a book of most exceptional 
merit. The present volume by Dr. Schil- 
ler, of Oxford, is another distinguished 
contribution. It is a study of Belief, a 
subject having. both psychological and 
logical aspects. 
author, is “a spiritual attitude of welcome 
which we assume towards what we take 
to be a ‘truth.’” Beliefs are of many 
kinds: implicit, debatable, dishonest, half- 
belief, and make-believe. To Dr. Schiller 


the final test of belief is action. The little’ 


book is a stimulating discussion of a fun- 
damentally important subject. It will 
have no appeal for those who now depend 
upon films and broadcasts for their think- 
ing, but those who still think for them- 
selves will find this examination of the 
nature of belief most fruitful. ‘7. R. J. 


Carpenter’s Buddhism and ~ 


Belief, according to the 
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When Mr. Blackbird 
. Changed his Coat 
' MARIAN WILLARD 


Mrs. Blackbird sat on her nest in the 
marsh and scolded. “No indeed, I’m not 
‘going to any party whatever. I can’t help 
it if the Queen of all Fairies did invite 
all the birds to come to her festival. I’m 
not going so far as the flutter of a wing.” 

Poor Mr. Blackbird looked very much 
disturbed. 

“Why can’t you go? All the other birds 
-are going.” } 

“Well, I’m not: going. I am ashamed 
. to have any one see the shabby dress I 
have to wear. Your suit, my dear, is 
very little better. I can’t sing, and my 
shabby dress is all streaks of brown. Tm 
not going.” 

Mrs. Blackbird snapped her bill at a 
mosquito and settled herself in the tall 
grass of the marsh where her nest lay 
hidden. Mr. Blackbird flew down to the 
‘Pool of Sweet Water to see just how 
faded and shabby his old black coat was. 
Yes, Mrs. Blackbird was right. He had 
to admit that his coat looked rusty and 
streaked and shabby. Mrs. Blackbird was 
cross, to be sure, because she had been 
eating too many green worms, and she 
had a headache in consequence. But at 
the same time, Mrs. Blackbird was right 
about the coat he wore. Rusty and faded 
and streaked it certainly was, just as her 
own was, too. 

Mr. Blackbird looked at himself in the 
Pool of Sweet Water, and said to him- 
self: “There is no way of changing this 
suit and getting another. IJ’ll-have to 
put up with it. I might just as well go 
to the party and have a good time, and 
forget about my faded clothes. The 
Queen of all Fairies has commanded, and 
I must obey.” So Blackbird flew to the 
Grove of Pleasant Shadows where the 
birds were gathered, singing their morn- 
ing songs. 

The day before, the fairies had been 
busy painting the flowers with their 
brushes of thistledown, taking their colors 
fresh from the rainbow. Mr. Blackbird 
hopped to a low bush and watched and 
waited to see what would happen. Some 
of the fairies were still at work finishing 
‘the flowers. Near Mr. Blackbird a little 
fairy painted the blue eyes of Forget-me- 
not. Another flew about, putting the 
stripes on the tulips, yellow. and red. 
They were hurrying fast to finish their 
work before the Fairy Queen arrived. 
Still another fairy, working busily, used 
a brush so fine that you_and I could not 
even see it, to paint the blue fringe of 
the gentian. They finished before the 
Queen came, and flew away to their own 
Queen of the Sunshine Fairies.: : 

Mr. Blackbird, ashamed of his coat, 
kept very quiet, and watched from his 


seat in the thicket. Soon the chorus of the 


birds began. Mr. Blackbird peeped through 
the branches of his hiding-place to, see 
what birds were singing. He listened 
to his friend Mrs. Thrush, who sang 


‘three times. 


a lovely song. Then he heard the songs 
of Catbird and of Oriole. Finally, when 
Miss Nightingale received the laurel leaf 
from the Queen of all Fairies for prize, 
Mr. Blackbird grew excited. He hopped 
up and down on his branch, and flapped 
his wings so hard that he tumbled off 
his perch and fell down right into the 
tulip that the fairies had been painting. 


+ 


Autumn 


Come out with me to the hillside, 
The world is in gay attire; 

The maples along the lowlands 
Glow with October fire. 

The elm-tree and the ash-tree 
Have changed their green for gold, 

And the sumac shines in scarlet ; 
But the year is growing old. 

—H. BH. Rexford. 


Sentence Sermon 


For the glory of the autumn, the scar- 
let and crimson and gold of the forests, 
—we thank Thee.—2#. #. Hale. 


That tulip was not quite dry. The paint 
on the petals was still wet from the 
fairy’s brush, and that was why Mr. 
Blackbird, when he picked himself up 
after his tumble, found on his coat sleeve 
a stain of bright red, edged with yellow. 
There it was, and it just wouldn’t rub 
off, because the fairy colors from the 
rainbow are fast and true, and never, 
never can be rubbed away. Mr. Black- 
bird stood looking most unhappy, and 
wishing with all his might that he had 
disobeyed the Queen’s command and had 
stayed at home with his wife. Now here 
he was at the party, wearing his rusty 
old suit, and, wearing, too, a stain on 
his shoulder that never, never would come 
off. 

“What will Mrs. Blackbird say to me 
now,” he thought sadly, as he flew slowly 
toward home. 

On the way he stopped to rest, and to 
eat a few rose-bugs, and to drink from 
the Pool of Sweet Water. As he stood 
there looking at his image in the water, 
he heard a gentle rustle behind him, and 
there, swinging on an alder branch, sat 
the jolliest little fairy that Blackbird had 
ever seen. He was fat and plump, and 


sat laughing as though he knew a good 


joke all his own. 

“What is the matter?” he said to Black- 
bird. “You look sad and sorrowful.” 

“T guess you would look sad-and sorrow- 
ful if you had just got a stain on your 


- eoat that would never, never come out,” 


said. Blackbird. t 

“Maybe I can help you,” said the fat 
fairy, and he laughed until his fat little 
sides shook. Then he waved his wand 


he said. 
-Mr. Blackbird hopped over and looked. 


‘Now look in the Pool,” - 
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His rusty, dusty old coat had turned a 
shining black. The stain on his shoulder . 
shone and glistened. But that was not - 
so hard to bear, for there on the other 
shoulder shone a stain exactly like it. 
Now, indeed, Mr. Blackbird was a hand- 
some bird, with scarlet and yellow shoul- 
der bars. He flew home swiftly, eager 
to show Mrs. Blackbird what a handsome 
new suit he wore. 

She hardly knew her husband as he 
flew into the marsh. ‘Where in the world 
did you get all those fine clothes?’ she 
scolded. “Here I am, as shabby as ever, 
and you come home all dressed in a 
beautiful new suit.” 

Mr. Blackbird told his story, and then 
he said to his wife: “(Come over to the 
Pool of Sweet Water, and perhaps you 
will get a new suit for yourself. The- 
fairy who gave it to me is so fat and 
jolly, I am sure that he would give you 
a new dress if you went to him about it.” 

““T rather guess not,’ snapped Mrs. Black- 
bird. “I’m ashamed to have any one see 
my shabby clothes beside your gay suit. 
Indeed, I will not go out with you any- 
where again.” And Mrs. Blackbird ruffled 
her feathers and looked very cross. As 
she sat growing crosser and crosser, she 
looked up, to see the same fairy who had 
helped her husband, sitting on a c¢at-tail. 
He did not look jolly and kind at all, but 
instead he looked cross and stern. 

“T have heard all your scolding,” said 
the fairy. “I came over here to give 


‘you a bright new dress as fine as Mr. 


Blackbird’s suit, but I find that you do 
not deserve any help from me. You 
scolded Mr. Blackbird when he was 
shabby, and you refused to obey the Fairy 
Queen’s command. You scolded him when 
he came home well-dressed, and refused 
to go with him to get a new suit. Now 
you must forever wear your rusty, 
streaked old suit, while your husband 
dresses in a shining suit, with shoulder 
straps of scarlet and red. You have re- 
fused to go with him. Now you will 
always travel alone, and few will be your 
friends.” 

The fat little fairy disappeared. 

That is why Mr. Blackbird always is 
ealled Red-wing Blackbird. That is why 
he always comes in the spring with a 
flock of other red-wings and leaves his 
wife to come with the flock of shabby, 
rusty wives, some days after he himself 


The Hallowe’en Goblin 
JANET GARGAN ~ 


The golden pumpkin in the field 
Was made a goblin, goggle-eyed, 
Whose hollow head was vast in size. 
Whose nose was big and mouth was 
wide; 
He thought, “I'll scare on Hallowe'en, 
Those people who may chance to see, 
For giants look no fiercer than 
This goblin they have made of me.” 


A burning candle in his head, 
Made him appear as filled with fire, 
And Bob and Betty meeting him, 
Stopped not to gaze nor to enquire 
But turned about and scampered home 
(So fast that Betty had a fall), 
And told the folks that they had met 
A burning goblin, fierce and tall. 
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arrives. Some day you may see them 
. sitting in a bare tree, all the red-winged 
- birds calling and ruffling their feathers 
in the sunshine, but with never a Mrs. 
Blackbird with them anywhere. 


[All rights reserved] 


A Hallowe’en Surprise 
MINNIN LEONA UPTON 


The Jack-o’-Lanterns sat in a row on 
the Browns’ back porch—three of them, 
ready for the Hallowe’en Party. You 
couldn’t blame Sidney and Jack and Don 
Brown for being rather proud of them, 
for they had raised them. It had been 
hard work, getting the ground ready, and 
keeping the weeds out and the bugs away. 
But they had had a fine crop, and sold 
most of them to the village grocer, Mr. 
Jones, and their banks were ever so much 
heavier! They would have been heavier 
still, if they had sold these three pump- 
kins that now waited on the back porch, 
saved on purpose for the Hallowe’en 
“Party. And, as Don said, they certainly 
would be the biggest, grinniest, goggly- 
eyedest Jackies that they ever had made. 
There would be one on each ‘gate-post, 
and one on the letter-box down at the 
corner near the house. 

Jimmy Gregg was coming, and so were 
Janie and Elsie Green, and Ada and 
Paul Allen, and the Barr twins, Susie 
and Sallie. And Jimmie had said he 
would bring plenty of big red nonesuch 
apples to bob for in a tub of water. There 
were to be a lot of other games, too, and 
no end of fun. The three boys sat in the 
couch hammock on the front porch, and 
talked about it. 

“Getting pretty duskish,’’ said Sidney. 
“About time to put up the Jackies, don’t 
you think?” 


‘Let’s wait till Jimmy comes,” sug- 


gested Don. “He'll be hete pretty soon, 
before the others.” 
“Right-o!” agreed Sidney. And just 


then Jimmy came around the corner of 
the house, from the back, with a basket 
of apples—a heavy one. He set it down, 
puffing. : 

“Came across the pasture, and up the 
lane,” he explained. “‘Old Bob and Bay 
wanted my apples, I tell you! I gave 
them each one, too, they coaxed so hard. 
I had enough, anyway.” 

“Should say you had!” 
Browns. : 

“Guess there’s enough so we each can 
have one, and then leave enough for bob- 
bing,” said Jimmy. 

“T believe there are!” laughed Jack. 
And in half a second each boy had his 
teeth set in a juicy nonesuch. It didn’t 
take long to finish them. 

“Now for the Jackies!” said Sidney. 
And away they started, to the back porch. 

“Hi there!” shouted Don, who was first. 

“What's the trouble?” called Jack, who 
was last. 

“Oh, the Jackies!” exclaimed Sidney. 

“Oh, I didn’t fasten the lane gate tight!” 
cried Jimmy. 

He didn’t! And old Bob and Bay had 
tagged along, and smelled those delicious 
pumpkins, and—that was the end of them! 

Nobody spoke, for a moment. Then 
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Sidney said, ‘Never mind, Jimmy. We 
boys forget, too, sometimes.” 

“Deed we do!” agreed Jack and Don. 

But Jimmy looked very sober. “I ought 
to have been sure,” he said, “with Bob 
and Bay close behind. Ill be back in 
a little while.’ And away he went, down 
the lane, before the boys could speak. 

It was half an hour before he returned. 
The other guests had come, and all were 
playing games. He came by the road this 
time, and he was hauling his handcart 
as if it was heavy. And it was! In it 
were three big pumpkins! The children 
crowded round, leaving their game. 

Jimmy looked tired but happy. “I told 
father what I wanted to do,” he said, 
“and he said he’d whisk me down to the 
village in the Ford before Mr. Jones closed 
up, and he did; and I took my bank along, 
and here they are—three of your own 
pumpkins.” 

The Browns said they’d never have let 
him do it, if they’d guessed what he was 
planning. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t,” said Jimmy. 
“That’s why I just scooted! Now let’s 
get to work and fix ’em!” 

And they did! And lots of fun it was. 
And that’s how there were three of the 
“biggest, grinniest, goggly-eyedest Jackies” 
in town on the Brown gatepost and letter- 
box that evening, after all! 


A Prayer In Autumn 
REBECCA HELMAN 


I wish to make a prayer 
Just like an Autumn day; 
A shining prayer, dear God, 
With shining words to say. 


Words like the gold-kissed leaves 
The trees drop in the sun, 

Or like the song a bird 

Pipes when the day’s begun. 


“Wire” Pictures 


One of the latest achievements of science 
is to send pictures over the telephone 
wire. Recently fifteen pictures were sent 
from Cleveland, Ohio, in one afternoon, 
and within forty-four minutes developed 
in New York City. Until now, “wire” pic- 
tures, though attempted, have been un- 
satisfactory. Scientists working in many 
fields for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have developed the 
new method, which is based on a dis- 
covery made about thirty-five years ago 
that a ray of light falling on certain sub- 
stances produces in them an electric cur- 
rent, the strength of the current varying 
in accordance with the amount of light. 

Current Bvents explains in the following 
detailed account how the pictures are 
sent. “The pictures were sent over a 
telephone wire connecting Cleveland with 
New York. The picture, or rather its 
film, is held in the form of a cylinder 
with a potassium pencil running through 
the center. A small ray of light from 
an ordinary automobile lamp is concen- 
trated into a tiny point by means of a 
lens. This small spot of light falls upon 
the revolving film cylinder. Passing 
through the film, it falls upon the potas- 
sium pencil and sets up an electric cur- 


_of the assembling of a motor. 
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Sure Signs 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


If a body carves.a pumpkin, 
Drollest ever seen, 

That’s a sign a body’s plotting 
Pranks for Hallowe’en. 


If he scoops it out so neatly, 
Do not feel sugprise; 

That’s a sign his mother’s: plotting 
Golden pumpkin pies. 


rent in it. As the film cylinder revolves, 
the light follows a spiral path from one 
end to the other, like the needle on a 
cylinder phonograph record. As it passes 
through the film, the light increases and 
decreases according to the black and 
white that make the picture. When it 


shines through a clear spot in the film _ 


it causes a strong current; when it shines 
through a dark spot the current is weak. 
This constantly changing current is con- 
nected with the telephone wire which 
carries an electric current several billion 
times as powerful as that produced in 
the potassium. But the strong current 
carries all the changes caused in the weak 
current by the light passing through the 
picture film. 

“In producing the pictures last week this 

current became very weak by the time 
it reached Pittsburgh. By means of 
vacuum tubes used in radio the current 
was amplified, or ‘stepped up,’ at Pitts- 
burgh, at Philadelphia, and again at New 
York where the pictures were received. 
At New York the current was made to 
pass through a metal wall. This wall 
forms one side of a slot through which 
a tiny spot of intense light is passed. The 
wall moves outward as the current passes 
through it. The stronger the current the 
wider it opens the slot. Thus every 
change in the current caused by changes 
of light on the potassium results in a 
similar change in the amount of light 
passing through the slot. 
_ “An undeveloped revolving film, which 
is sensitive to light, records all these 
changes. An instant of bright light will 
make a white spot on it, or rather on 
the picture after the film has been de- 
veloped and printed, just as in an ordinary 
camera. An instant of faint light makes 
a dark spot. 

“If the two’ cylinders of film, one in 
the sender and the other in the receiver, 


revolve -at exactly the same time and: 


speed, the light and dark spots on the 
one will be exactly reproduced on the 
other. Thus the whole picture up at the 
other end of the wire.” 


Girl Automobile Mechanicians 


A high school in Washington, D.C., now 
offers to girl students a course open for- 
merly only to boys. Automobile repairing 
is the new course which teaches girls the 
principles of the gas engine, its repair 
and operation as well as the intricacies 
The school 
is the first to offer such a course exclu- 
sively to girls and the instructors are 
astonished at the interest as well as the 
skill of the feminine mechanicians. 
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Church School Starts with the Instincts 


A ten-year character-forming program at Dorchester, Mass. 


At the First Parish Church on Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., the church 
school has launched a program of religious 
education which is based on the recogni- 
tion and the training of the instincts. It 
is a ten-year program, covering the ages 
of children from seven to seventeen. Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, parish administrator, 
is director of the school. 

Two: recently published statements will 
introduce the theory. The first: is from 
an article by Prof. A. J. W. Myers of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, in 
the September 18 CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
The second is from Pres. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan of Antioch College. 

“Tt is the pupil’s own experience which 
educates,” says Professor Myers. “This 
‘includes normal experiences and (as a 
part of these) hates, fears, prejudices, 
and other emotional attitudes. Religion 
must get at the motives.” 

“Under the term ‘intuitions,’’’ writes 
President Morgan in Hngineering Educa- 
tion, “I include all those attitudes, ideas, 
judgments, appraisals, conclusions, and 
opinions which seem to spring spontane- 
ously into being, and which do not come 
as the conclusion of conscious reasoning 
or analysis. These. range all the way 
from motor intuitions, such’ as those by 
which we keep our balance when we walk, 
to moral intuitions which assert them- 
selves when we undertake to determine 
far-reaching issues of conduct. With the 
lower animals the intuitions seem to play 
an almost exclusive part in the guidance 
of behavior; in man they share this 
guidance with analysis and other forms 
of reason.” 

Within the meaning of these quotations 
the Meeting House Hill school is a “school 
of experience,” which makes its appeal 
directly to the primary “intuitions” or 
instincts of both teacher and pupil. The 
whole school is regarded as an “experi- 
ence” for all who have any part in it. The 
problem is to make the school fit the child, 
and the. child fit the school. That is, to 
make the work broad and deep enough to 
reach the whole nature of the child, and 
high enough to develop his best nature. 

The material for the school covers Bib- 
lical literature, general literature, and the 
community. Mr. Rutledge thus explains 
the plan: 

“A)l Bible stories and devotional pas- 
sages are classified with reference to the 
instincts which they might arouse -and 
guide. The story of Joseph giving grain 
to his brothers in Egypt appeals strongly 
to the brotherhood, collecting, and nutri- 
tion instincts. The book of Ruth appeals 
to the parenthood and mating’ instincts. 
General literature is classified in the same 
way and the community is made a labora- 
tory for investigation by the pupil. He 
finds the combat instinct represented by 
the police force, the curiosity instinct by 
the public library and the collecting in- 
stinct by the museum. 

“With the environment, including home 
life and literature, thus classified accord- 
ing to instinct, the next problem is to 
grade the material according to the de- 


velopment of the instincts in the growing 
child. It is readily observed that the 
nutrition instinct is as strong at birth as 
it will ever be, while the curiosity in- 
stinct reaches its fullest activity when 
the child is eight or ten years old. The 
construction instinct may be strong at 
this age, but the gregarious or brother- 
hood instinct will not: be strong until he 
is twelve or fourteen. 

“The problem of grading is not only to 
select material which will appeal to the 
instinct at the age when it is most active 
but also to prepare the way in early years 
for the later development which older 
people know is going to take place. The 
teacher is thus- dealing with instinctive 
reactions five or ten years in the future 
almost as definitely as with the immediate 
reactions of the day. For example, the 
child of nine is full of questions; his curi- 
osity instinct is in a state of violent erup- 
tion. He distinguishes clearly and em- 
phatically between fact and fiction. He 
wants to know how everything is made 
and challenges the truth of statements 
given to him. An appropriate assignment 
is to send this inquiring mind to the mu- 
seum and encourage him to find out how 
museums are built, who gathers specimens, 
who owns the museum, are the specimens 
genuine, what is represented in the mu- 
seum. With his curiosity instinct fully 
aroused by these objects near at hand, 
he is easily led to consider the wisdom 
of Solomon. He may see at once the sub- 
limity of Solomon’s choice when he asked 
not for riches but for a wise and under- 
standing heart. But he may not see 
this for years. You have given him, how- 
ever, a beautiful picture in a favorable 
place in his memory, and he will see it 
when that part of his nature comes to 
maturity. At twelve to fourteen, the gre- 
garious instinct comes into action. Chil- 
dren of this age are herding in gangs 
and worshiping heroes. Teach them the 
heroes of wisdom and nutrition, as Dar- 
win, the observer, and Herbert Hoover, 
the man who fed millions. 

“This analysis of material will require 
years for completion, or indeed may never 
be completed, since the elements of en- 
vironment are always changing and 
teachers will have constant opportunity 
to select new projects which will more 
perfectly arouse and guide the instinct in 
question. The general outline, however, 
is. simple, direct, and easy to work out. 
In the Meeting House Hill school it has 
been made to cover a period of ten years 
from ages seven to seventeen. 

“Hach pupil is provided with a note- 
book’ in which he is to keep a record of 
his work. His assignment is given to him 
by the teacher one week in advance and 
he is encouraged to work it out in his own 
way with the aid of parents, day-school 
teachers, or any one who can help. Thus 
he carries the subject matter of the 
school into home and = ‘community. 
The following Sunday he reports what he 
has done, which gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to observe and guide. The 
teacher may go as far as he likes with 
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each pupil separately, for the pupil is not 
directed to study a particular lesson 
named by the school, but to illustrate a 
subject, and he is encouraged to exercise 
all his ingenuity in bringing back the best 
illustration. There is abundant material 
in home and community which the child 
will find if the teacher gives him clear 
enough direction. This encourages each 
member of the school to express his own 
individuality within the limits of the gen- 
eral assignment, and since the assign- 
ments cover all his major instincts, the 
school can hardly fail to bring out the 
strong and weak points of each pupil. 

“An added feature of great value in the 
school is a habit clinic supervised by a 
competent physician. In this clinic 
parents, teachers, and the physician may 
consider the special aptitudes or defects 
of any child and prescribe special training 
or environmental changes. 

“Although it is desirable to have well- 
trained teachers, it may be safely said 
that any teacher who can hold any Sun- 
day-school class would be able to use this 
material. The method is simple, non- 
technical and direct. It deals with the 
divine life as it comes to consciousness in 
human nature. 


Mr. Doremus is Installed; 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot Speaks 


The service of installation of Rey. 
Robert P. Doremus as minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., was held October 8. Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, D.D., of the Independent 
Christian (Universalist) Church, offered 
the invocation. The responsive reading 
was by Rey. Herman F. Lion of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, who ministers to the 
Lanesville Congregationnal Church. Rey. 
Harold L. Pickett of the Peabody church 
and of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
read the Scripture lesson.” 

The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president ‘of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Dr. Eliot pre- 
sented a message of a positive, creative, 
advancing spirit in Christianity. The 
aged may desire a_ religion of rest. 
Wrecked lives may need a religion of 
refuge. But buoyant youth needs a re- 
ligion of activity. Thow shalt rather than 
Thow shalt not appeals to youth. True 
Christianity is dynamic rather than static. 
It is an adventure of faith! It seeks to 
make the world better. 

The act of installation was led by 
Walter C. King, chairman of the parish 
committee. The prayer of installation 
was offered by Rev. Edward L. Houghton 
of Havehill, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulke- 
ley, minister.emeritus of the First Parish, 
Concord, gave the joint address to people 
and minister. Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell of 
Lynn welcomed the new minister to the 
Essex Conference. Rev. Albert A. Mad- 
sen of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Gloucester, gave a hearty welcome to the 
community, speaking of the amity, trust, 
and spirit of, co-operation prevailing 
among the Gloucester churches and minis- 
ters. This spirit was symbolized by a 
beautiful basket of carnations sent as a 
gift from Trinity Congregational Church. ° 
Other ministers of near-by Methodist, 
Baptist, and Universalist churches were 
also present. 
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Mr. Foote Installed and 
Parish House Dedicated 
The Belmont Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of Belmont, Mass., on Octo- 
ber 7 dedicated its new parish house. The 
building is a notable addition to the re- 
sources of the church. It contains a large 
and beautiful assembly room, seating over 
three hundred people, equipped with a 
stage and other accessories. In addition 
there is an office for the parish worker, 
five classrooms, and cloakrooms for men 
and women. The architect, William H. 
Cox of Boston, has with great skill at- 
tached the new building to the existing 
church without any alterations of the 
church except the cutting of a doorway. 
The minister will have his study in the 
tower room of the church, which has 
heretofore been used as a classroom for 
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cured the services, as parish assistant, 
of Miss Hlizabeth Mason, daughter of 
Rey. L. W. Mason, D.D., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who graduated last June from the 
Tuckerman School. 


Trains Western Parish Workers 


The new course for parish assistants 
and church social workers, established by 
the Pacific School for the Ministry, an- 
nouncement of which appeared in THE 
Reeister this spring, has begun its work 
of training workers for Western churches, 
performing the same service that Tucker- 
man School has rendered in the East since 
1907. 

The course covers two years. The stud- 
ies pursued included all the subjects with 
which students will need to be acquainted 


CHURCH AND NEW PARISH HOUSE, BELMONT, MASS. 


the church school. At the dedication on 
October 7, Charles Jenney, chairman of 
the building committee, presented the keys 
of the new structure to C. Oliver Welling 
ton, chairman of the parish committee, and 
Rey. H. W. Foote led the congregation in 
the responsive sentences of dedication. 
The service was followed by a _ social 
gathering of the parish. 

On Sunday evening, October 12, the 
church installed Rey. Henry Wilder Foote 
as its eighth minister. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Samuel A. HBliot, D.D., 
and Prof. Francis G. Peabody led the 
prayer of installation. Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, D.D., took the opening service. 
Rey. George Hale Reed of Winchester, a 
former minister of the church, gave the 
right hand of fellowship; C. O. Well- 
ington represented the parish; Rey. Ed- 
win S. Pressey of Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, and Rey. Oliver B. 
Purrington, of All Saints’ (Episcopal) 
Church, represented the other churches in 
Belmont, Mr. Purrington giving the wel- 
come to the community. 

The church opens its new year with 
high hopes for the future. ._The new par- 
ish house promises to be of great value, 
and the people are happy in having se- 


in parish work, such as the Old and New 
Testaments, church history, Christian doc- 
trines, religious psychology, sermons, 
Christian worship, parish administration, 
religious education, civie problems, and 
public speaking. Outside instruction is 
available in secretarial work, stenography 
and typewriting, and supplementary 
courses at the University of California. 
While in the School, students will develop 
practical experience by assisting in the 
work of neighboring churches, their minis- 
ters, and their Sunday-schools. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—After opening the 
season with an engagement of Ruth Dra- 
per in original character sketches on Octo- 
ber 17, the local chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, working to raise the church 
budget, has arranged for a performance of 
the opera, “The Marriage of Figaro,” Octo- 
ber 27, with William Wade Hinshaw, and 
a later performance of “Don Pasquale.” 


Temrreron, Mass.—The First Parish 
Meeting House and the parish house are 
being repainted. A committee are doing 
research work and making exhibits for a 
meeting devoted to the history of this 
parish. 
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Dr. Perkins in Campaign 
for Educational Freedom 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins of the Univer- 
sity Unitarian Church in Seattle, Wash., 
and William H. Gorham of that church, 
are members of the advisory committee of 
the Friends of Educational Freedom, an 
organization which is fighting the pro- 
posed law compelling children to attend 
public schools. The bill is practically 
the same as that passed by the voters of 
Oregon last year and declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of that State. 
Back of the bill, in Dr. Perkins’ opinion, 
is the Ku Klux Klan, which, he says, “has 
flooded our State with most ignorant and 
violent and untruthful propaganda against 
the Roman Catholics.” It will be voted 
on November 4 as “Initiative Measure No. 
49.” The earliest activity of the commit- 
tee was an effort to prevent the bill com- 
ing before the voters. Forty thousand 
petitioners were necessary; 55,000 had 
been obtained for the bill by July. Later, ” 
the committee succeeded in obtaining 
15,000 withdrawals, enough to defeat the 
project, when an injunction against this 
procedure was sustained by the court, , 
and this part of the work ceased. 

Now the committee is participating in 
a campaign of education against the pro- 
posal. The more active work, writes Dr. 
Perkins, is being done by Catholic organi- 
zations, Adventists, Jews and other groups. 
But, in the opinion of the secretary of 
this committee, the bill will be passed. 


West Side Church Too Small 


Plans are being made for the immediate 
enlarging of the seating capacity of the 
West Side Church, New York City. Dur- 
ing its first year in the new building, the 
West Side Church won the National Lay- 
men’s League contest for the greatest in- 
crease in the attendance of men at morn- 
ing services. Last year it repeated its 
victory with another increase of over 100 
per cent. This second time, not only the 
increase of men but of all attendants at 
the morning service was included. 

This fall the figures for the first five 
Sundays show a growth of more than 100 
per cent. over the attendance for the same 
period last year. Extra seats were pur- 
chased last spring, but it is now neces- 
sary to increase the seating capacity by 
one-half. 

To the summer services a surprising 
number came from a great distanee. For 
instance, on the Sunday when Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach spoke to a large audience on 
“How Evolution Strengthens Religion,” 
the Visitors’ Register shows that people 
were present from eleven States, includ- 
ing North and South Carolina, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 


Mr. Newton at Warwick, Mass. 


Rey. Clifford Newton, of the Univer- 
salist fellowship, has begun work as 
minister of the First Congregational 
Parish at Warwick, Mass. This church, 
founded in 1763, is a federation of Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians. The last 
minister was Rey. Frederick T. Crane 
of the Unitarian fellowship. ~ 


' 
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Pertinent Paragraphs from the Pacific 


The church auditorium at Vancouver, 
B.C., has been further beautified by the 
installation of very attractive lighting fix- 
tures and additional pews. 


The Alliance branches at Seattle, Wash., 
Victoria, B.C., and Vancouver are among 
those which have adopted the leaflets for 
study in connection with the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


The First Church, Seattle, has sus- 
pended services but the organization will 
be kept intact, the Alliance and the League 
chapter holding regular monthly meetings, 
many of them jointly. The slow but 
steady growth of the University Church, 
Seattle, is once more evidenced by in- 
creased church attendance, stronger finan- 
cial: support locally, and by the tradi- 
tionally happy spirit of co-operation be- 
tween minister and members. 


At Portland, Ore., Easton Rothwell has 
been elected assistant to the minister. 
Mr. Rothwell was graduated last year 
from Reed College, where he was chair- 
man of the student council. His par- 
ticular duty at the Portland church will 
be to direct the work of the young people. 
The Laymen’s League chapter of the 
Portland church has planned a very in- 
teresting program for this year, on the 
“History of Religions.” The opening meet- 

ing was addressed by Professor Gowen, 
head of the department of oriental lan- 
guages and history at the University of 
Washington. There were fifty men present 
to take part in the discussion as well as 
to listen to the enlightening lecture. The 
Portland church has adopted the “New 
Hymn and Tune Book.” No date has been 
set for the dedication of the new building. 


At this writing, activities have just 
begun at BHugene at the University of 
Oregon. It is planned to organize here 
-a group to become affiliated with the Stu- 
dent Federation of Religious Liberals. In 
addition to this, the League chapter is 
outlining a definite procedure through 
which to carry on college center work. 


At Sacramento, Calif., the League chap- 
ter is planning a series of public lectures 
on “Hyolution.” In the very near future, 
California will be asked to vote on the 
question as to whether or not evolution 
should be taught in the public schools. 
Here is a challenge for liberal Laymen. 


In Washington, where the anti-private 
school: referendum bill comes soon to a 
vote, the Laymen are fighting it in behalf 
of religious and educational freedom. 


At Berkeley, Calif., the first regular 
meeting of the League chapter brought 
out fifty-two of the sixty-two members. 
Here the chapter is for the third consecu- 
tive year conducting a program with a 


definite continuity—the subject this year: 


being “The Menace of War.” 


The Oakland, Calif., church, together 
with the churches in Vancouver, Seattle 
(University), and Berkeley, Alameda, San 
Jose, Long Beach, and Hollywood, Calif., 
remained open all summer. Very notable 
increase in church attendance was re- 


. 


corded at Oakland as well as at Berkeley 
and Hollywood. 


The church at Alameda has been painted 
outside and a complete renovation of the 
interior has been effected—all made pos- 
sible through the efforts of the church 
itself. On September 28, a mural painting 
was dedicated by Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten. 


At San Francisco, Calif., the Thursday 
BHvening Club has been organized by the 
church members to afford a once-a-month 
opportunity for social contact. 


Palo Alto has issued a most comprehen- 
sive curriculum of religious education. 
The chapter here is also making plans for 
college center work. 


Rey. Cyril Wyche, formerly of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has begun his duties as min- 
ister at San Jose. 


The opening Sunday of the new church 
year at Los Angeles recorded 410 in at- 
tendance. 


Dr. Lincoln Loyal Wirt, Pacifie Coast 
secretary for the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, has recently addressed 
League chapters at San Diego and Holly- 
wood, and the Men’s Club at San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Wirt, it is hoped, will speak 
under the auspices of all our Coast chap- 
ters during this church year, as a part 
of the general program of adult educa- 
tion which is being planned for these 
chapters. 


Rev, Martin Fereshetian of Salem has 
received the degree of LL.B., and has 
been admitted to the bar of the State of 
Oregon. 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, professor in 
the Pacific School at Berkeley, has ac- 
cepted the appointment as preacher for 
sixteen Sunday,evenings at Mills College, 
Oakland. 


Miss Elizabeth Marquand is director of 
religious education at Santa Cruz, where 
the church school has been revived. 

; 0. B. W. 


Mrs. Marion Deering Noyes 


Mrs. Marion Deering Noyes who died re- 
cently in Portland, Maine, was one of the 
oldest subscribers to THE REGISTER and 
the widow of a former Unitarian minister, 
Rev. George F. Noyes. The latter was 
a very remarkable man. Having made 
considerable monéy in California, he gave 
up his business, went around the world, 
and then decided to study for the ministry. 
He held pastorates in both Chicago, I1., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. During the Civil 
War he served on the staffs of Generals 
Doubleday and Wadsworth. 

Mrs. Noyes had almost rounded out 
her ninetieth year. By heredity and by 
marriage she belonged to two of the old- 
time families of Portland, the Noyes and 
Deering families. She was an ardent Uni- 
tarian, a loyal member of the old First 
Parish Church, and a woman who repre- 
sented the very best of the New England 
traditions, with beauty of person, rare 
dignity of manner, and sweetness, and 
breadth of character. 
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“Free” Individuals Must 
Co-operate, Say Speakers 

The co-operation of free individuals for 
a common purpose was emphasized in ad- 
dresses by Rey. Charles Graves and Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers at the Plym- 
outh and Bay Conference meeting in Scitu- 
ate, Mass., October 8. 

Mr. Graves spoke on ‘Some Aspects of 
Unitarian History in America.” Mr. 
Graves concerned himself chiefly with the 
freedom of the Unitarian churches. The 
Unitarians are the only religious group 
which leaves each and every person free 
to think as he sees fit. The right of each 
to go his own way toward: the truth has 
been the basic principle of Unitarianism 
from the beginning. 

But these free religious men and women 
have organized, and still have kept their 
individual freedom. This organization of 
free religious people has succeeded in a 
large measure. There are many differ- 
ences of thought in Unitarian groups, but 
they are agreed on the principle of free- 
dom, though at times it has been neces- 
sary, and sometimes still is necessary, to 
contend for religious freedom within the 
group. 

Dr. Crothers spoke in the afternoon on 
“The Place of Unitarianism in the Liberal 
Movement of the Present Day.’ While 
treasuring the past, Unitarians must con- 
cern themselves with the issues of to-day. 
Ways of promoting world peace, prohibi- 
tion, child-labor legislation, are among 
them. 

With these moral issues of to-day in 
mind, the Unitarian church with its em- 
phasis on freedom can help develop free 
individuals, making a free state and a 
free church, and using church and state 
with a sense of responsibility. In this 
connection, it is necessary to get into 
people’s minds the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual, but to remember at the same time 
that the individual cannot function alone. 
The individual must co-operate, and if he 
co-operates he still can be a free indi- 
vidual. 

Among the reports from the member 
churches, Rev. Francis W. Holden told of 
the activity of the women of the Rock- 
land, Mass., church in raising funds to 
buy pews and in paying off the mortgage 
on the church. The Women’s Alliance 
gives a play yearly that brings in $500. 

“The Rockland church has also helped the 
Salvation Army collect funds for its work 
during the last two years. 


Professor Otto to Lecture 


A public lecture under the auspices of 
the Episcopal Theological School and the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
will be delivered in Andover Hall, Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge, on Friday, October 
24, at 3.00 p.m., by Professor Rudolf Otto 
of the University of Marburg. Subject, 
“Hastern and Western Mysticism.” Pro- 
fessor Otto is the author of the well- 
known book “Das Heilige,” translated into 
English in 1923 under the title “The Idea 
of the Holy.” 
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Mr. Jones Ordained, Installed 
at Bridgewater, Mass., Church 


Robert W. Jones, whose coming to Uni- 
tarianism following his experience as a 
Methodist student-preacher and a settle- 
ment worker, was recorded in a former 
issue of THE REGISTER, was ordained and 
installed in the Unitarian Chureh in 
Bridgewater, Mass., October 5.. Dr. Henry 
L. Saunderson, editor of the Wayside Pul- 
pit, read the Scriptures and gave an im- 
pressive sermon on ‘Preaching with 
Power.” Rey. Alfred Cross of Bridge- 
water made the opening invocation, and 
the prayer of ordination was offered by 
Rey. C. Franklin Andrews of Kingston. 

Harry W. Bragdon, chairman of the 
Bridgewater parish committee, led in the 
act of installation. Rev. Frank 8. Gredler 
of Hast Bridgewater delivered the charge 
to the minister, Rey. Harold G. Arnold, 
former minister of the parish, the charge 
to the congregation. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. Hough- 
ton Page of Hingham, and the welcome 
to Bridgewater by Rev. Clifton E. Chase 
of the Bridgewater Methodist Church, 
president of the local council of churches. 
Rey. Robert W. Jones pronounced the 
benediction. 

Dr. Saunderson took the discourses of 
Jesus as the model for the ideal preach- 
ing by the minister of to-day. Christ’s 
words went directly to the immediate 
need of the individual, but he also brought 
them into the light of the eternal and re- 
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lated them to the whole of life. That is 
“preaching with power.” 

Mr. Jones preached at the Bridgewater 
church during April, May, and- June and 
re-opened the church September 14. He 
obtained his education at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, the School of Religious Hd- 
ucation in Boston University, and at Har- 
vard University. During the summer of 
1922 he assisted the Methodist Board of 
Home Missions in « survey of rural 
churches. 


Dean Sperry at King’s Chapel. 


The Preaching Mission at King’s Chapel 
next week will begin in Tuesday, October 
28, with Dean Willard L. Sperry as the 
preacher. Dean Sperry has come to be 
known as one of the most influential 
clergymen about Boston. On the next 
three days, October 29, 30, and 31, the 
preacher will be Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
professor of homiletics in the Theological 
School of Tufts College. Dr. Hall. is 
known as one of the greatest preachers 
in the Universalist communion. He was 
minister, first, of the Universalist Church 
of North Cambridge and then of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, before coming to Tufts, and is the 
author of “Common People” and ‘Soul 
and Body.” 

On Mondays the service is an organ reci- 
tal by Mr. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. B 
organist and choirmaster of King’s Chapel. 


ner meetings. 
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New Hampshire 
Unitarians to Meet 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
will be held with the church in Laconia. 
November 5 and 6. Among the speakers 
scheduled are Philip Cabot of Boston, 
Mass., Rev. and Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Mass., Rev. Hugene R. Shippen 
of the Second Church in Boston and Rev. 
William Walsh of Billerica, Mass. New 
officers will be elected. Women’s Alliance 
and Laymen’s League people will hold din- 


Meeting of Lend a Hand Clubs 


The autumn conference of Lend a Hand 
Clubs is scheduled for November 1 at the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church in Wal- 
tham, Mass. Addresses will be given by 
Miss Susan J. Ginn, director of vocational 
guidance in the Boston Placement Bureau ; 
Miss Mary J. Wiggin, who will deal with 
the question of school-age attendance; and 
L. W. Sprague, campaign director for the 
New England Home for Deaf Mutes. 


InDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Fifty-one members 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, more than 
twenty-one and a half per cent. of the 
total membership, are members of the 
city’s Family Welfare Society, and forty- 
six members, a little more than thirteen 
per cent., belong to the Public Health 
Nursing Association. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the PL 


An Old Schooh withtWew Wdeas 


_Liberal Policy under Unitarian Auspices 


Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 
Beautifully situated. Completely equipped. Shop and farm work emphasized. 


The traditional R’s of education and also the three H ’s,—the Hand, the Head, and the LSE 


For particulars or catalog, address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Head Master | = 


. 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


4 
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At Meadville Anniversary 


Speakers are Mr. Savage, Dr. Bradley, 
and Professor Otto 


DU BOIS LE FEVRE 


The eightieth anniversary exercises of 
the Meadville Theological School began 
with the baccalaureate service on Wednes- 
day evening, 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., 
preached the sermon to a congregation 
that packed the Divinity School Chapel. 

His theme was the importance of 
preaching a positive, constructive Unita- 
rian message to the thoughtful people of 
to-day, who can no longer feel at home 
in the orthodox churches, and who do 
not know where else to find a spiritual 
resting place. Folk do not go to church 
he said, to get advice on how to run their 
business, or discharge their political ob- 
ligations, but to find that vision of Reality 
which will add wholeness to their lives. 
One may lose his soul in the barren wastes 
of rationalism as well as in the fetid 
swamps of obscurantism. j 

Thursday morning, the trustees, alumni, 
students and guests of the School pro- 
ceeded in academic array to the commence- 
ment exercises in the Independent Con- 
gregational Church. The diploma of the 
School was given to three graduates, 
Charles De Vries, who is already settled 
over a Methodist church in Payne, Ohio; 
Arnold Lee Holland, and Hubert Theodore 
Law. A fourth member of the graduating 
class, Totsuan Nomura, was unable to be 
present, being confined with a severe ill- 
ness in the Presbyterian Hospital of Chi- 
eago, Ill. The honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred on two former 
graduates of the School, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field of pas- 
toral endeavor, Rev. John Henry Applebee 
of Syracuse, N.Y., and Rey. Maxwell Say- 
age of Worcester. 

Announcement was made at the com- 
mencement of the retirement of Prof. 
Francis A. Christie from the chair of 
church history and his elevation to the 
rank of professor emeritus. Dr. Chris- 
tie’s gracious and scholarly spirit has be- 
come so inseparably entwined with mem- 
ories of Meadville that it is impossible 
to think of the one without the other. 
Dr. Christie will continue his duties until 
the end of the fall quarter, when he will 
be relieved by Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, of 
the Second Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., who 
has been appointed his successor. 

President Southworth pointed out that 

' the School was honored in having as its 
guest at the anniversary’ season Prof. 
Rudolph Otto, of the University of Mar- 
burg, Germany. Dr. Otto, who is per- 
haps the leading theologian in Europe at 
the present time, delivered the Adin Bal- 
lou lectures in the Chapel of the Theo- 
logical School on the following Friday 
and Saturday. 

The commencement address was given 
by Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Chicago. Dr. Bradley is said to 
preach to a congregation of 3,500 people, 
the largest congregation of Free Chris- 
tians in this country. After listening to 
his forceful dramatic appeal, one did not 
question his ability to draw the crowds. 


September 24, when Rey.: 
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He argued against intellectual subtilities 
in behalf of a. vigorous drive at men’s 
hearts and consciences. “The only way 
to fill the pews,” he said, “is to fill the 
pulpit.” 

At the commencement luncheon in 
Honeywell Hall, President Southworth 
called upon representatives of the Board 
of Trustees, the alumni, and the graduat- 
ing class to make brief addresses. Mor- 
ton D. Hull of Chicago responded for the 
trustees, Dr. Maxwell Savage and Dr. L. 
Walter Mason for the alumni body, Arthur 
Lee Holland for the graduating class, and 
Dr. Bradley spoke the closing words. Dr. 
Mason called attention to the fact that 
there are at the present time in the stu- 
dent body men with four distinct religious 
backgrounds, Buddhist, Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan, and Christian. Unitarianism is thus 
seen to be the culmination of the religious 
strivings of the ages. A motion was made 
to have the president of the School send 
an appropriate letter to Totsuan Nomura 
conveying the sympathy and good wishes 
of those assembled. On Thursday eve- 
ning Dr. and Mrs. Southworth held their 
customary reception for the members and 
friends of the School. 

Professor Otto is known in all parts of 
the world by his learned. disquisitions on 
theological subjects. His most recent book, 
on “The Idea of the Holy,” which ran 
through numerous editions in Germany, 
has recently been translated into Hnglish 
and has now had a wide popular reading 
in this country. . His visit to Meadville 
was therefore looked forward to with ex- 
treme interest, especially in view of the 
fact that a number of the faculty have 
chosen the University of Marburg as their 
field of European study. 

Dr. Otto delivered two lectures at the 
School, practically his first in this coun- 
try. His first lecture dealt with his par- 
ticular field of study and was entitled 
“The Mystical Intuition.” He compared 
the development of mysticism in his own 
country, Germany, with that of India, 
where mystical religion has always been 
so very much in evidence. He described 
the different varieties of the mystical in- 
tuition and showed their workings in the 
minds of some outstanding mystics of an- 
cient and modern times. Although his 
address was of necessity very. profound 
and somewhat technical, he was listened 
to with almost breathless attention by 
those who are particularly at home in 
the field of speculative theology. 

The second address was of a more popu- 
lar character and dealt with religious 
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conditions in Germany at the present time. 
He admitted that the war, along with 
social changes that had occurred prior 


_to the war, had resulted in the estrange- 


ment of many people from the church; 
however, there was now a hopeful swing 
back to religion, if not to the church. He 
said he had found that materialistic sci- 
ence was no longer satisfying the soul 
(Continued on page 1036) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


Se 
GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—HOW MANY QUESTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Play the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, 
original. Price 50 cents. Tun SHAKHSPHARD 
Cuius, Camden, Maine, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JAPANESE GOODS Consigned.—Japanese Art & 
Novelty Company, 100 Payson Ave., New 
York City. . 


MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, N.J. For 
the medical care and treatment of the nervous, 
Semi-invalid, aged, and convalescent. Home 
atmosphere. Rates moderate. Booklet. 


WILL FRIENDS willing to help North End 
Union Summer Camp, please send anything in 
the way of clothing—men’s, women’s, or chil-- 
dren’s—furniture, books, -toys, and bric-a-brac, 
before the Rummage Sale, November 14th. 


MANUFACTURER of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
and Household Linens, will pay liberal com- 
missions to lady or gentleman selling direct to 
the consumer. Value guaranteed and good liy- 
ing assured diligent workers. Write to Sum- 
mit, N.J. H. J. Dupitey, Mfrs. Agent. 


(F YOU USE a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucts Saues Co., 813 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE, VISITING SECRETARY (in Boston 
or vicinity) by the hour, day or month. © 
Household budgets made, accounts kept and 
audited by experienced bookkeeper-accountant. 
Dividends collected and tabulated for tax re- 
turns. Letters written, invitations mailed, etc. 
Reasonable rates upon application. C-77—Tuu 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


BREWER & CO. - 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 
ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 
Handbags and Scarfs 

Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
56 FRONT ST. - 


CHINA 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


What the right 
requires, let the 


TRUE MAN 
do fearlessly 
and loyally. 


Personals 


Through the generosity of C. W. Gilson 
and Mrs, Gilson, members of Unity Church 
in Montclair, N.J., who live at Pine Brook, 
the Unity Boy Scouts will have a new and 
more convenient winter camp. 


James Cusick, of the Winchester, Mass., 
high-school teaching staff, is the new 
superintendent of the Winchester Unita- 
rian church school, 


The Women’s Alliance of Eugene, Ore., 
recently celebrated the eightieth birthday 
of Rey. Stephen Peebles, minister emeritus 
of the Hugene church. 


Easton Rothwell, a recent graduate of 
Reed College, has begun work as assistant 
to Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr., minister of 
the Church of Our Father in Portland, 
Ore. 


Miss Marion Fisher, a graduate of the 
Tuckerman School, has reorganized the 
kindergarten department of the Channing 
Church school in Newport, R.I. 


Homer Humphrey of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory, organist of 
the Second Church in Boston, gave a com- 
plimentary recital in Jordan Hall, October 
‘18, playing as one of his numbers, ‘In 
Tadousac Church,” by George W. Chad- 
wick, director of the Conservatory. 


I Go to See ‘‘Outward Bound’’ 
(Continued from page 1019) 


about it. There is no furor of hell about 
it. There is no sugary doctrine of heaven 
about it. Weare just engaged here ina 
business, a scientific business, if you will, 
but a business. It is the business of mak- 
ing choices. And all that death can do 
when it comes is this, TO CONFIRM THOSE 
CHOICES! TO FIX AND CEMENT THEM FOR- 
EVER ! 

That is judgment! Is there any lighter 
shadow than this? Yes, God’s judgments 
will leave us to face ourselves at the last, 
and to go on living with the self we have 
built up. But He will also carefully and 
with rare love and good humor—I use the 
word deliberately—He will see to it that 
all false conditions are removed. He will 
give the sublimated and misused self a 
second chance. Environment will be 
judged as well as we; and we shall be 
given the benefit of that vast doubt! 

It is a play of truth, love, and judgment. 
It brings us up against ourselves for bet- 
ter or worse. It is a great play. I am 
writing no advertisement. I am giving 
my opinion as it haunts me now—a splen- 
did memory. 
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D IVR SECT Or hee 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS | 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it mney, be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, Jatuieg 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or -women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dmectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev, Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SecreTary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 

Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 

persons have received training. 

Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 

to date exceeds 77,000. . 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 

erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with ‘‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Evra Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAGECRAFT 


Poster Design, Show Card Lettering, Voice Train- 
ing, Public Speaking, Radio, Window Dressing, 
Photography, and other evening classes. 


B.Y.M.¢. UNION 48 Boylston St. 


At Meadville Anniversary 


(Continued from page 1035) 


hunger of either the intellectuals or the 
better spirits among the working classes. 
Although no one could indulge in too high 
hopes, he himself believed the sky was 
streaked with red. Some of the most earn- 
est students in his own classes at Marburg 
were young men who worked with their 
hands, but who were still striving with 
their minds to find some happy solution 
to the bewildering problem of existence 
and some dynamic that would carry them 
forward in their work of reform. It is to 


be remarked, he said in conclusion, that 
many of the young men who manifest the 
greatest interest in the things of the spirit 
have no thought of entering into the con- 
ventional work of the ministry, but are 
planning the much more difficult and, from 
the worldly point of view, less attractive 
task of going out among the workmen and 
raising them to a higher level of thought 
as well as of life. One carried away from 
Professor Otto’s addresses that mysticism 
was not necessarily a means of forgetting 
the world but of lifting the world God-— 
ward. Would that we all had this filling 
of the spirit that overflows into good 


works! 
aa 


' 
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At the Michigan Conference 


Dr. Lathrop declares liberal forces need 
rallying-ground 


Rey. Fred B. Hawley of Chicago, IIL, 
preached the conference sermon, and Dr. 
John H, Lathrop gave the principal ad- 
dress at the forty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Michigan Unitarian Conference, 
held in Jackson, October 6-7. Although 
the Jackson Unitarians are without a min- 
ister or church building, the meetings were 
the largest and most enthusiastic in re- 
cent years. Detroit, seventy-five miles 
away, led with twenty-one delegates, with 
Ann Arbor, with its nineteen delegates, 
a close second. In all there were sixty- 
nine delegates from six societies, and half 
as many non-delegates. 

The meetings were held in the Guild 
House of the Episcopal Church, The con- 
ference sermon, Monday evening, was de- 
livered by Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chi- 
eago. Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, 
Ohio, and Dr. Augustus Reccord of De- 
troit, assisted in the service. The Men’s 
Chorus of Jackson led the singing and 
‘rendered two choral selections. 

The business session on Tuesday morn- 
ing was presided over by the vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Westwood. The devotional serv- 
ice was conducted by Rev. Joseph Mac- 
Carthy of Kalamazoo. After the reading 
of the reports of the secretary-treasurer 
and the appointment of committees, there 
were brief reports from the churches repre- 
sented. This was followed by greetings 
from Rey. George F. Patterson, field sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, William L. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Rey. Curtis W. Reese, secre- 
tary of the Western Conference. 

The address of the morning was by Dr. 
Lathrop, a native of Jackson, who spoke 
upon “A Century of Religious Freedom 
and the Task Ahead.” After tracing the 
evolution of religion in America from de- 
pendence upon book or creed or historic 
personality to reliance upon the witness of 
the soul itself, Dr. Lathrop said that the 
religious world is coming rapidly to the 
position held by Unitarians fifty years 
ago, while liberal Christians everywhere 
are going forward to new interpretations 
of religion and of life. The immediate 
task is to provide a rallying-ground for 
the liberal forces of modern society where 
all may work together for the coming of 
the kingdom of God. . 

Group luncheons for the men and the 
women were held at the City Club and 
the Tea-Pot. At the afternoon session 
the various committees reported and Miss 
Ruthanna Anderson presented the greet- 
ings of the national Y. P. R. U. The 
program was then given into the hands of 
the Associate Alliance, with Mrs. William 
B. Praeger of Kalamazoo presiding. After 
reports from the branches, Mrs. Minna 
Budlong, field secretary of the national 
Alliance, delivered an address on Alliance 
work. 

The Conference ended with a fellow- 
ship dinner at the City Club. Mr. Hawley 
was toastmaster, and there were brief ad- 
dresses by Dr. Lathrop, Mr. Barnard, Mr. 
Patterson, Dr, Reese, Dr. Robins, and Dr. 
Reccord. 
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The conference officers elected were: 
President, Ralph H. Gaines of Detroit; 
vice-president, Judge Charles EH. Chitten- 
den of Toledo; secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Sidney 8. Robins of Ann Arbor; directors, 
Mrs, C. C. Amerine of Detroit, Mrs. James 
Dirlam of Jackson, James F. Barr of De- 
troit, Stanley Stevens of Ann Arbor, Mrs. 
William EH. Praeger of Kalamazoo. 

The Associate Alliance elected these of- 
ficers: President, Mrs. James Dirlam of 
Jackson ; vice-president, Mrs. Charles Cun- 
ningham of Toledo; secretary, Mrs. Edgar 
B. Cooper of Detroit; treasurer, Mrs. Ida 
C. Finney of Ann Arbor. 

The Conference passed a resolution of 
appreciation for the generous hospitality 
of the Jackson Unitarians, the contribu- 
tions of the various speakers, and the use 
of the Guild House. 
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New League Chapter Organized 


A new chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League was formed at Bolton, Mass., 
on Thursday evening, September 25, with 
sixteen charter members. Following were 
the officers elected: president, Paul 
Cunningham; vice-president, Walter L. 
Sprague; secretary-treasurer, Edward C. 
Ware; executive committee, George O. 
Rhodes, Edwin Pardee, Perley B. Sawyer. 


WoL.Laston, Mass.—To learn what con- 
stitutes the “perfect home” and work for 
its attainment, the branch Alliance has 
mapped out a season’s course of study on 
this subject. Among the outside speakers 
engaged is Dr. Abraham Myerson, author 
of “The Nervous Housewife,” and “Foun- 
dations of Personality.” 


MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF 


(Twentieth Edition) 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
108 pages; $1.00 postpaid 


A revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Clarke’s religious views set forth in his char- 


acteristic force and clearness. 


The successive subjects are intended to be made the theme of discussion and to 


suggest to both teacher and pupil topics for investigation. 


To this end questions origi- 


nally prepared by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and now somewhat revised, are added at the 
close of each lesson, and references are given to passages of Scripture, to appropriate 
books and pamphlets and to hymus expressive of Unitarian principles and ideals. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INTRODUCTORY PAMPHLET 
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THE BEACON HYMNAL 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERVICES, DAY SCHOOLS, 
AND THE HOME 


IS NOW READY 


The Services and Hymns are chosen from the Autumn group in order to meet 
the needs of schools using it until the Hymnal is ready. 


THE SERVICES. Topics included:—God Revealed through Home and Friends; 
The Clean, Strong Life; The Redeemed City; The Stranger in Our Land; World 


Brotherhood; The ey of Baith; ape Love that Serves; 
oming Day of Peace. 


God of the Open Air; The 


The Spirit of Joy; 


THE HYMNS. The selection was made to give children and young people 
their heritage of great hymns of the church, and to afford them musical expression 


suited to their years. 


been added much new material. 


The adaptation of words to music has been carefully studied. 
Some hymns and tunes appear here for the first time. 


To old favorites there has 


Use this Booklet in your school and home 


Price of Booklet, 10 cents per copy 
Price of THE BEACON HYMNAL (Ready Nov. 15, 1924) $1.00 per copy 
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Let the Nations 
OUTLAW WAR 


Drssioest CootipcE has come out for the Outlawry of War and expressed his sympa 

with those who are working for it. Senator LaFollette stands for Outlawry in his Madi 
Square Garden speech, and the Progressive platform contains an Outlawry plank. [Gover 
Bryan declares for Outlawry and the Democratic platform contains an Outlawry plank. ¥ 
Presbyterian General Assembly last May declared for Outlawry and the Methodist General C 
ference asserted: “We are determined to outlaw the whole war system.” Hundreds of ch 
bodies have passed resolutions during the year 1924 demanding the Outlawry of War. ¥Sen 


Borah’s resolution to outlaw war has lain on the table of the United States Senate awaitin just s 
gj 


an expression of public opinion before being brought for discussion and action. 


The term is upon many lips. It has passed 
in less than a year into international currency, 
yet it is doubtful that the public has a clear 


grasp of its meaning, or of the purposes and: 


procedures of those who stand sponsor for 
sO great a program. The next three months 
are pivotal in the outlawry movement. By 
the time Congress takes up Outlawry there 
should be formed a strong and intelligent 
public opinion on the proposal. A mighty 
moral impulse is about to be released; it 
should be something more than an impulse 
of sentiment; it should be controlled and 
aimed by understanding and judgment. 


To this end The Christian Century an- 
nounces a discussion in its pages, every 
week for three months or four, dealing with 
every aspect of the Outlawry of War pro- 
posal. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of ‘The Christian Century, has invited Senator 
William E. Borah, Mr. S. O. Levinson, 
Professor John Dewey, Colonel Raymond 
Robins, Judge Florence Allen, and others, 
not only to write independent articles, but 


Che 
CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 
Cartes Crayton Morrison - - Editor 
Paut Hurcuinson - - Managing Editor 


Published Weekly 


$4 a year 


churches of America. This journal of religi 


to give their counsel in making the edito 
discussion an authentic interpretation of 1 
next great step in civilization. rm) 


Among the questions treated will be the 


The Essentials of Outlawry. 

What is War? 

What is Law? 3 ‘ 
Shall We Outlaw War or Only ‘‘Aggressive’? War? 
A Real International Court. 

The Geneva Protocol and the Outlawry of War. 
How to Proceed to Outlaw War. 

Outlawry and National Security. 

Can the League of Nations Outlaw War? 

A Historic Example of Successful Outlawry. 

Is an International Military Force Necessary? 
The Pseudo-Outlawry of War. 


Outlawry and Pacifism. 
Outlawry and the Churches. 
Outlawry and the Right of Revolution. 


Can America Afford to Submit to the Compulsory Ju 
diction of an International Court? 


Outlawry and Disarmament. 
Outlawry and Arbitration. 


Outlawry ~the Solution of America’s Participation 
World Affairs. 


Within the past two years The Christi 
Century has laid the idea of Outlawry 
War directly upon the consciousness of ft 


has become the chief organ through whi 
the moral and spiritual leaders of ft 
churches ‘find their most sensitive conte 
with the aspiring life of the world outs 
the churches as well as within them. 


If you are not already a subscriber, you y 
wish to share in the great year upon which T 
Christian Century is now entering. 


Sign 


x 
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liscovering America’s 
Greatest Preachers! 


ro “ARE the twenty-five most vital preachers in America to-day? 
way of answering this question than to ask America’s ministers themselves? 


GIs there any better 
{Preachers 


w best who the great preachers are—at least they know more about preachers beyond their 


1 field than laymen do. 


{Whom do the preachers of America regard as their leaders '—the 


| with deepest and most prophetic vision?—the men of outstanding pulpit power?—the men 


al life of the nation? 


“The Up-Surge of Religion 


HERE IS MORE VIGOR in the religious world to-day than 
for generations. On every continent, in every faith, the tide 
new life is running strong. You cannot gauge the modern 
4 without knowledge of this newly aroused religious life. 
of the features that makes The Christian Century—an un- 
minational journal of religion—unique in its treatment every 
- of the News of the Christian World. Nothing else of the 
is being printed in America, nor in any other land. Consider, 
example, the varied picture of events presented in a single 
it issue of The Christian Century: 


SUBJECT 


JUNTRY ~ AFFILIATION 
Presbyterian.......... Bible translation. 
Non-denominational... Near East relief plans. 
Non-denominational... Students enter ministry. 
Lutheran First general synod held. 
Baptist . Institutional church work. 
. Anglican Dean Inge vs. Anglo-Catholics. 


*** Non-denominational... Lectures on Christianity. 


. Congregational........ Climber becomes missionary. 

SOUELALISH s/= «1/0 0 nin is 0's, 010° College converts students. 
PAMPNICAD. «<5 vsicre esos Woman delegate embarrasses. 
Roman Catholic....... Zionist leader baptized. 


Roman Catholic....... Would enter Oxford. 
Non-denominational... Moffatt translation ready. 
Non-denominational... Urges chance for Turks. 
’ Non-denominational,.. Anti-War Sentiment strong. 
BEE Si bisbolelei= sc d<eitivinerniele Plague serum works. 
~ Non-denorinational,.. Anti-War protest to America. 
- Non-denominational... Student friendship meet. 
Non-denominational... Will help Protestants. 
Non-denominational... Christian Endeavor convention. 
Roman Catholic....... Pope watches politics. 
Methodist...... 0.000% Benevolent income falls. 
Non-denominational... Christian Endeavor plans. 
. Methodist...... .. Add 50,000 church members. 
Roman Catholic. .. Holy Name Society meets. 

. Women have new plan. 


ed States. Methodist...... i 

ed States..... Congregational........ Prize for church unity. 
ed States .... Non-denominational..: To aid Japanese relations. 
ed States..... Episcopal. .... sere hove Reservation Issue. 

ed. States..... Presbyterian.......... Challenge Dr. Inman. 

edi States..... Non-denominational... Gilbert Murray visits. 

ed States..... Presbyterian.... Question statistics. 


Wins defense prize. | 
Fortune to denomination, 
Student evangelistic mission. 


.. Methodist... . 
Presbyterian... 
. Non-denominational... 
’ Non-denominational... Bible distribution. 
“> Non-denominational... Professor tours world. 
... Presbyterian.........- Olivet Institute plans. 

BE VEWISE Cs oc sles clei etee Rabbi at Holy Sepulchre. 
. Theological faculty changes. 


piscopal....... . Exhibit church art. 
Independent . Church broadcasts. 

** Non-denominational... Cabot on ministry. 
VIREO, Rr soctt Secretaries shifted. 
PMDISCIDIER.« (srs ise s.e'eolete Church dedicated. 


Prays for court. 

Build Negro church. 

Church runs radio station. 
Show devotion to church.” 

. Negro theological school. 

. Fosdick and Campbell Morgan. 
. Seaman’s Institute plans. 

Pp. P. P. campaign. © 


. Non-denominational. . . 


al coupon to-day——-—> 


ill i 3) ) 


ing a poll of the 100,000 Protestant clergymen o 


ise message most vitally interprets the mind of Jesus Christ?—the pulpiteers whose thinking 
t deeply and potently influences the thinking of the church and the course of events in the 


{Can we find twenty-five such men? 
f America to discover who are the twenty-five 


The Christian Century is pro- 


most influential preachers in the length and 
breadth of the land. When the poll is com- 


pleted each one of the twenty-five will be invited to 


‘contribute a sermon to appear in alternate issues of 


The Christian Century—every other week during the 
year 1925. 

This will make mighty interesting reading! 

Interesting not for ministers only, but for all thought- 
ful men and women inside and outside the churches. 

Twenty-five characteristic sermons by the twenty- 
five most emineht preachers selected by the ministry 
itself, will thus reflect the things held vital by the 
leadership of present-day Protestantism in America. 
The church’s mind is, in large measure, the mind 
which its ministers create by preaching. And the rank 
and file of ministers look up to a few great leaders 
whose thoughts and accents are contagious and 
potent. Thus when you get into the minds of these. 
leaders you have a clue to the thinking that is dom- 
inant in the church to-day, or if not to-day, will surely 
be dominant to-morrow. 

Who are these men? 

Will you—clergyman reader of this announcement 
—help us find'them? Will you help us by yourself 
nominating ten preachers for our list of twenty-five. 
- The polls will close December 1, 1924. 

Announcement of the Great Twenty-five will be 
made by December 15. 

The first sermon will appear early in January, 1925. 

Use ballot below. Any clergyman whether a sub- 
scriber to The Christian Century or not is entitled to 
nominate ten greatest leaders. 


Let the Ballots Roll In! 


I—A GREAT BOOK WITH A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION (NEW) 


The Christian Century, 440 8. Dearborn St., Chicago: 


1039 


O Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 


Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00. 


Please use 


title “Rev.”). Iwillremit upon receipt of bill, and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of D “‘The Modern Use _of the Bible,” by Fosdick, or O Good- 
speed’s American Translation of the New Testament, or [] “Except Ye Be Born 


Again,” by Cabot, or 0 ‘Religious Perplexities,” by Jacks. 
IIl.—TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
O Enclosed please find $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 


To be used by Clergymen only 


C I nominate on sheet which I attach hereto the names of ten ministers whom I 


regard as the leading preachers of America, 


i III.—BALLOT FOR AMERICA’S GREATEST PREACHERS 
| Name and Address. 
i 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Uncle (excited by cinema villain’s pur- 
suit of heroine, who is clinging to the 
edge of the cliff) : “I say, isn’t this thrill- 
ing?” Blasé child: “Oh, it’s all right— 
her woman’s wit will save her.”—Punch. 


A young five-year-old friend of ours 
who had been permitted to play with a 
neighbor’s dog recently acquired a canine 
animal of her own. .“Now,” she an- 
nounced with satisfaction, “I have a dog 
of my own—and not just a step-dog!” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 

cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 

Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. 
ee, 


An Iowa girl en route to visit friends Manual 
in New York entered the city by the Hud- 
son tunnel, then took the subway to their 
address. “What do you think of the 
city?’ they asked on her arrival. “I 
couldn’t say,” she replied. “I’ve had only 
a worm’s eye view.’—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Billy Sunday is welcome to whatever 
consolation of immortality he can find in 
hymn tunes and sermons, but when I 
want to reassure myself that the soul of 
man is too stanch to die I will remember 
that Walter Johnson struck out Georg; 
Kelly with one out and a runner on third 
base. 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Ginvice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NO-SEW 


No more fuss or messy bother sewing 
or serving fowl. Get NO-SE W— 
wonderful, new, sanitary device used 
by housewives. 

Easy seller—big money maker for 
Ladies’ Aid Societies and Bazaars. j 
Utility sets, 15ceach. Special Com- 
bination Offer—1 gift set attractively 
boxed and 1 utility set, 40c 


M. E. HEUCK, 241 Senator Place, Dept. A, 


Renting-agent: “You say you have no 
children, gramophone or wireless, and you 
don’t keep a dog. You seem just the quiet 
tenant the owner insists on.” House- 
hunter: “I don’t want to hide anything 
about my behavior, so you might tell the 
owner that my fountain-pen squeaks a 
bit.”—Bystander. 


incinnati 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal 
teligious education for their children. 


Opening November 16 


For information apply to Mrs. Ricuarp C. Casor, 
Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 


By the Pollyanna editorial writer: Otto 
Meek of Salt Lake City is the nicest man 
I have heard about in a long time. He 
had $3,000,000 worth of negotiable secur- 
ities and he left them in a suitcase on the 
front seat of his automobile parked on 
Main Street. Mr. Meek returned an hour 
later and was surprised to find his secur- 
ities missing. I think it is an outrage for 
a thief to rob a man who has such faith 
in human nature.—Life. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


[HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage? ey render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


“There was once a rumor that the flor- 
ists of America, well pleased with their 
success in establishing the carnation as 
the emblem for Mother’s Day, were plan- 
ning to appoint a day for mothers-in-law. 
The florists, it was.said, were open to 
suggestions as to an appropriate flower. 
A group of ladies, most of us mothers-in- 
law ourselves, were discussing this false 
alarm at an afternoon tea. ‘Well,’ asked 
some one, ‘what would be an appropriate 
flower?) ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the only young 
newly-married lady among us, with a sud- 
den burst of inspiration—‘the snap- 
dragon.’ ”"—Atlantic Monthly. 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A‘U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay eee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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“Sorry I gave you the wrong number,” 
said the polite telephone operator. “Don’t 
mention it,” answered the man who had 
made up his mind not to lose his temper. 
“I’m sure the number you gave me was 
much better than the one I asked for. 
Only it just happened I wasn’t able to use 
ee 


“Yes, it’s really remarkable. Bobby 
seems to eat twice as much chicken when 
we have visitors!” said the fond mother 
to her guests. “Really? And why is that, 
Bobby?” The query came in a chorus. 
Bobby’s reply was disconcerting. “Be- 
cause,” he said, “that’s the only time we 
have it.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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POT SI eM eM eM eM o) 


Mr. Joseph Loughran, 274 Prospect Street, 


certificate for admission to the Unitarian nfin- 


istry. WaLtnR Reip Hunt. 
JoHN B. NAsH. 
Grorcn W. SMITH. 


——————_——————E ee 
When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


} month after morning service. 


Ridgewood, N.J., has been granted probationary |. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 


Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
Church is open daily from 9 to 4. Morning 
service at 11/a.mM. 


CHURCH OF TH DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 4.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
He children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church serv- 
ce. 


five o’clock. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. 
October 26, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. beginning October 1. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill: H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 am. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 p.m. Emerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor: 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome, 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual - 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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The church is open for rest and prayer” 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 


